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TRI 4 y " [TR R | quite unknown to his simple soul. Nevertheless, | to me ; such glimpses, moreover, as I got beyond 
{RUE LOVE AND PERFECT WIPE, | that dear, ancient, rustic retainer had filled such the grey walls of my garden and the palings of 
r Pills _— | cme ag a ete to redeem from rg ot | the ar . not present me with visions of 
| rounding wilderness for my special benefit with | entrancing interest. 
[A NOVELETTE] | those same flowers. Avd , loved to walk Our village church, to which I and the pater 
——ee between the regal lines of pure white lilies and | used to walk on Sundays in solemn procession, i 
ozema | deep-toned flaunting suntlowers—-crowned like | greeted by the way with bobs and grins, and { 
CHAPTER I. | these with a golden aureole of ruddy locke— | curtsies from the rural population of our agri- ' 
My earliest recollections, the joys and sorrows | while like ‘hem I tofled not, neither did I spin. | cultural perish, afforded an edifying change j 
of my childhood, and of the first nineteen years | Here, however, the simile was abandoned, for I | doubtiess, aud all the spiritual pabulum necessary 3 j 
ot my life, were intimately connected with the | imagined myeelf to be neither useful nor orna- | for my youthful soul; but it could scarcely be i B 
érey old garden and ruined house—al] thab the | mental. Abt that early period I had the bliesful | looked upon as a acene of gaiety or of desperate is ff 
them revages of time and the decay of wealth had left | ignorance of a savage with regard to my personal | dissipation ; nevertheless, this was all the variety ie 
1em to tell of the departed glories of Vernon Towers | and mental qualifications. ' that entered into my girlish life, ae 
sad the pride of an ancieat name; whileI,Gladys | The pater eaid I was incorrigibly !azy, and my | The housekeeper, Margaret Davis, who wos a 
0X, Vernon, ia my own small person, was the laet | mind, according to his views, was a hopelessly | successively my mother's maid and my own 1 
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lineal representative (and a very unworthy one | vacant one. Did it ever occur to him that I led 


~ pater used to tell me) of the Vernons of that | a strangely unnatural, isolated life for a girl, | 


{and that I literally had nothing to do save 

Yur old gardener, Tim Lingen, had never, in ; dream and read, ot play with my desr old 

Ml probability, heard of “culture” save in con- | mastiff Brian, and scamper round the park on 
nection with plants ; and the fact that the lily | my pony ! 

Sud sunilower was the badge of the esthetic was, The outside world was still a terra incognita 








nurse, held the reins of government with a firm 
and judicious hand, which needed neither \inter- 
| ference nor assistance from me, and I wae 94 pro- 
| foundly ignorant of housekeeping as I imagine I 
| was of the other arts and inventions of civilized 
| existence, 

| “Jgnorant, brainless, and a girl!” was the 
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pater’s brief comment on me; end having thus 
succinctly described and catalogued me he dis- 
miseod me without another thought to the limbo 
of usgéless inventions, and to the captivating 
society of Mise Bayly, my antiquated governess 
companion, going blandly on in his own smail 
scientific way—-filling up the measure of hie days 
in elaborating a monograph on epiders, and in 
corvesponding with the various learned societies 
of which he was a member. i 

1 have vaguely tried to imagine,“ now and 
again, what Sir John Vernon would have done 
with me if I had been a boy, and what my train- 
ing would have been ; or whether I should -bave 
been left to run wild at my own sweet will, even 
as Gladys Vernon was. 

Thus I had grown to have but a shabby 
opinion of myself, and to feel that someway I 
had been wronged in being introduced inte the 
world at all. 

“Now I should extremely like to know what 
is to become of me, and why in the name of 
common-sense anybody ever took the trouble to 
bring me into existence, when I wasn’t wanted in 
the least,” I reflecied.. disconsolately, one hot, 
breathless afternoon in June, when I had climbed 
to my favourite perch.op the mossy crurubling 
wall, overlooking a lonely lane--louely, but siill 
a connecting link with the outer world. It was 
a somewhat clevated position, but one in which I 
was completely screened from the observations of 
chance passers-by by the lovely branches and 
clustering foliage of a Spanish chestnut that grew 
just within the wall, and fiung its fantastic 
gnarled arms far and wide. 

This nook was my haven of refuge. Here T 
could dream and build my castles in Spain in 
peace. Here I brought the few novele I had 
contrived to diciater, thick with the dust of 
generations, from behind ponderous tomes of 
the driest “ ‘clogies ” that ever adorned the walls 
of a library. 

On this epecial June day I was enugly en- 
sconced in ray favourite seat, while # quaind old 
copy of the ‘Arabian Nights” lay open on my 
knee. But I was not reading, coly musing half- 
aloud after my solitery wont, 

“Tf I could only have been ss beautiful as 
raamma was, for instance, or if I'd ever had a 
brother to care for me a littié, and talk to me 
sometimes, life would perhaps bave been worth 
living ; but as it is—who ever heard of a gir 
in a book, as stupid and lopely as Tam, or with 
uair and eyes like mine#” I soliloguised in a 
low tone of discontent, 

A quiet, half-smothered laugh broke fn upon 
roy musings at this juncture—a laugh that came 
from the lane; and a voice (if voices can be 
called delicious) that surely was the most dell- 
cious, most musical I had ever heard, sounded 
below me, saying,~ 

“Well—not very often, perhaps, but then 
their rarity constitutes one of their greatest 
charms,” 

I started as if I had been shot, and felt my- 
velf blushing fiercely. I was furioue with my- 
self too, for being caught in this way, also for 
feeling discomposed. No girl in a novel ever 
conducted herself like that! Butat least I was 
a Vernon, I assured myself, and death would be 
preferable to running away. So J peeped down 
cauticusly, and beheld—a man, 

I suppose I had expected to see a man, yet I 
was bluehing more hotly than ever, and feeling 
more sod more uncomfortable, just as if Ihad 
expected to see a cow suddenly endowed with 
speech, and responding to my complaint, instead 
of a reasonable human being. 

He—the man—evidently didn’t share my dtupid 
confusion and discomfiture. 

No, the wretch! He was looking up at me 
quite steadily—with the most audacious eyes, 
and a cool emused air, which piqued me in- 
atantly. 

“Did you speak to me}” I inquired stiffly, 
with a laudable assumption of extreme haughti- 
ness, 

* Seeing you were not waxwork, I thought I 
ought to speak,” he rejoined, 

I didn't understand the allusion, and replied 
with growing ire,— 

“T think you are very rude.” 


“I beg pardon earnestly,” said he, dropping 
at once the careless, bantering»tone, and)re- 
moving his hat, exhibited the crown of a shapely 
head, covered with wavy brown curls, ‘ Pray 
believe I had no intention of rude, The 
merest chance, the eilence and stillness of this 
lane, .wafted your complai 


ingly without a thought. I was about,” he 
added gravely, “to take advantage of the fact 
that'T'at lact beheld’s fellow- creature, after miler 
of unbroken solitude, to ask a question. 
may not dare to do so now.” 

I glanced down from my throne. The = 
pliant had not turned away, sa he uttered 

ing words in a tone of mock pathos, No, 
the frank, fearless eyes were looking up into 
mine, and the beautiful mouth. wore a smile of 
entieaty for pardon. 

My experience of men was amall; beyond my 
father and the rector I had scarcely spoker with 
an educated man, but I knew instinctively that 
this one was a gentieman, Birth and breeding, 
the ineffable grace of long descent, were in every 
line of his proud, bandsome face, 

“You can ask your gueston, I suppose,” I 
returned, atill stiffly. i 

‘*T¢ was merely this—am I far from Fordham ! 
and,”’—-referring to a description or addreas, 
written in a notebook he took from his pocket— 
“is Vernon Towers in or near the village t” 

" You are now in Fordham parish, and this— 
this is Vernon Towers,” I concluded, lamely. 

“ This is Vernon Towers! ” heechoed, looking at 
me, and then at the wall, mogs-grown and pictur- 
eegue with ivy, and the dainty ponds of tiny 
fronds which grew thickly in every cranny and 
crevice of the decaying stone, 

“T mean,” T explaised, “ that this ”—indicating 
with a wave of my hand the proepect to my 
right, from which be wae shut out by the wall on 
which I sat—-‘‘is part of the garden of Vernon 
Towers, The house, all that’s left of it, is further 
on, nearly half-a-mile. Keep atraight along the 
laue until you come to a stile; then take the 
turning to the right, It will bring you into the 
road which runs through the park, and Vernon 
Towers lies before you. 

“A thousand thanks and apologies. Adieu! 
I have no right, I suppoee, to utter the hope that 
we raay uieet again in the future!” said he, 
| speaking then, J noticed, with a slight, very 

slight, foreign accent, 

“Why not? Ishall hope we may,” I began, 
| briskly, and then stopped again, silenced by this 
new-born shyness. 

‘It is possible ; the world is small indeed.” 
He awiled, and lifting hie hatagain, with another 
Wistfal upwerd look, turned and went lightly 
down the lane. 

Tam fain to confess that I considerably en- 
dangered my precious neck by leaning over 
— ae 1 dared, to watch his retreating 

orm. 

The erect, shapely head set so finely on the 
broad, strong shoulders compelled my admiration ; 
and I caught myself wondering if the pater had 
ever looked like that when he was young. 

I laughed gaily at the idea, for though Sir John 
was stately snd handsome enough | bad never 
imagined it possible for 4 to love him. Yet, 
what somehow suggested the pater to me, I asked 
myself, as I watc the lithe young figure til! a 
curve in the lane hid it from my craning neck 
and straining eyes. 

The pater, grim and grey, and this Adonis or 
Bayard! It was absurd, but I had compared 
the two merely, I suppose, because I had no 
meg man to contrast or compare the new comer 
Wita. 
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CHAPTER JI, 


That bight at dinner, our tedious, wearifnl 
meal, where I was used to sit, dull and silent 
under the severe scrutiny of two‘pairs of elderly 
eyes, Sir John remarked to Mies Bayly,— 

*T have had a visitor to-day, luc for me, a 
rare event at Vernon Towers, as such thingy area 
great interruption to regular study.” 

" Rather unusual for the rector to call twice in 





nt my way;” he 
stailed provokingly again, : und | gens jest 


But |) 





a month, I believe, Sir John,” hazarded Bayly, in 
her-milk-and-watery tone, .- | 
The rector ! Ispoke of astranger, madam, a 


young fellow who came to me with recom- 
mendations from a fellow of the—- , with 
whoin I am on intimate terme: The "man 


isan artist, it appears, travelling in England for 
ure and for profit also, probably, Having 
eard of this house he desired to make some 
sketches of The Towers and the ruins of the 
chapel rs. vases sate tt MarR po 8 

“Then you have, I presume, accorded that 
permission, Sir John ?” asked Miss Bayly, settling 
her mouth Into theproper.“*ptnaes aad prism 
form, . 

“ Well, yes; that is to say I have not refused 
it. The young man is to call again, and as he 
aleo had an introduction to the rector I shalt 
hear what Fothergill has to say of him. He 
appears & gentleman-like young fellow, no tura 
for science I am sorry to say; otherwise he 
might have proved an acquisition.” 

ight have been! So then, because & man 
didn’t care for spiders, he bad no further use or 
interest in the pater’s eyes ! 

He wae an artist too, and this wae the first 
time I had ever beheld a real live artist—almost 
the firat time I had conversed with « young man, 
presumably of my own class. 

I was careful not to impart the story of that 
delightful chance xoeeti to my  lawfui 
guardian ; but I inwardly det to learn 
more of this interesting unknown, of whose very 
vame I was ignorant as yet, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

irae as I was released from the ce of 
the dinner-table, and Miss Bayly Sas cheteesd 
herself for her usual nap in the drawing-room, | 
sought vuree Mergarst’s sanctum, called by 
courtesy “ the housekeeper’s rooni.” 

“Margaret,” said I, abruptly entering the 
room, “I have a terrific lot lions to ask, 
and I want to know sa “many things that I 
scarcely know where to begin." 

‘* Suppose you & few of them, my deer,” 
— Margaret, looking up from her work with s. 
6miie, 

My uurse had spent nearly all her life with 
cultured people, and her manner and appearance: 
were almost. those of a lady, far sbove the gener- 
ality of ber class. To me she had been the only 
substitute for a mother I had known in- 
ny lonely life of nineteen years, It was to 

argaret, of all that loveless houseliold, that 
I turned instinctively for help or comfort ic 
distress, and it was she alone who shared my 


rare, Vg joe 

" Well, the ‘is, nursie, the pater has had 
a visitor to-day,” I began, as Iseated myself ons 
low stool, and laid my flame-coloured locke 
caressingly on her knee. 

“An Italian, I believe, Miss Gladys.” 

“An Italian!” I repeated in amaze, 
speaks English as well as I do,” 

It was nurse’s turn te look surprised now, 

“Have you seen him, Miss Gladye?” che 


at gs 
proceeded to explain as much as I cared to 
do of the afternoon’s interview, and the fact that 
Thad directed him to The’ Towers. | 

“Tell me all you can about him, Margaret. 
and make haste to find out the reat, because 
you know the advent of a real live young man is 
an event of fo smiall magnitude in Fordham,” 
I laughed ; “ and this one looks asif he had 
atepped from the pages of a three-volume povel. 
I only hope that his name corresponds with his 


appearance, 

" Hie name is Adrian Baroni, so T learned from 
the card he sent in to Sir John. But, Mise 
Gladys, I don’ approve’ of your speaking of ® 
stravger in the way you do.” , 

“« You dear, wiee old nurse,”’ I returned, shak- 
ing my head at her, “ anybody would be interest- 
ing in a howling wilderners like Fordham ; and 
when a than is both young and handsome I should 
be more than mortal girl if I were not wildly 
curious about him.” 4 
Naree ‘emiled and said’no’ more, while / 
mentally determined I would, before I waa 
older, learn the moaning of his about my 
bair, and the “charm” thereof—that unlucky 
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hair, which seemed to be the source of some dull 
displeasure to the pater, who en the only occasion 
I'd heard hiay mention it, observed coldly, that 
he had never heard of either Fanshaws or 
Vernon's with such hair as mine—a highly 
objectionable hue, he considered. 

i remember quoting the speech to nurse Davis, 
‘and her sharp retort, “I’m so glad of it!” as sha 
passed her hand lovingly over the obuoxious 
enrls. 

“Nurae, am I like mamma!” I exclaimed, 
sddenly, one day, after regarding myvelf iatently 
in the long mavrow mirror set between the 
windows of her room. 

“Nob particularly, my dear, though your 
eyes are much the colour of hers,” was the quiet 
response, 

‘“['m glad I am like her in something,” I 
answered, impulsively. ‘‘It’s not nice to feel 
oneaalf odd, im a wey, as I feel.”’. 


“Miss Gladys,” said Margaret, gravely, - 
y 


wviah you would, not take yourself peculiar 
encoursgiog such very strange ideas. I have 
heard that Lady Vernon's mother was a Weish 
woman, which quite accounts for the colour of 
your hair, if-Sir John bas such an unreazonable 
dislike to it.” 

The morning: after my interview with Adrian 
Naroni I awoke from a pleasant jumble of dreams 
in which the-artist was painting my portrait, and 
ab the same time declaring that I bore a striki 
likeness to Mise: Bayly, a statement I received 
with much internal ire and outward laughter, in 
which he joined, 

I was roused from the enjoyment of our com- 
bined gaiety by Margaret's kindly voice outside 
my door, saying, — 

“ Mies Gladys, my dear, I think you have over- 
slept yourself, Remembeg, Sir John is particu- 
lar about your not being late on Sundays.”. ~ 

Sunday! I had forgotten the day entirely. 
Well, I must do penance after our usual fashion, 
I acknowledged’ to myself, ruefully, as I eprang 
out of bed, and into my morning bath. 

“Tau artistsa—Italian ones—don’t go to 
church," [ meditated during the progress of my 
toilette; “at any rate; not to ours; he is a 


Catholic, no doubt.” 
Notwithstanding’ this settled conviction I 
arrayed myself with peculiar care. 


“Not that it-matters ‘the least bit,” I assured 
myself, gravely; ‘* but one wouldn't wish to 
appear an absolute fright In the eyes of a 
= ‘ dai we 

a my anxiety toavoid the possibility of this 
calamity I ihepected'my scanty ome doubt- 
‘ully, deeiding av lat ia* favour’ ofa soft India 
silk, relieved by suggestions of dull gold.» ~ 

T bouthd Aon Seog “cole vf a, ‘Gery tresses in a 
oorape ct" behind)’ itt froat it fell 
aaturally intoven@less little curves and curls over 
alow, broad forehead ~ ° Pe Bee 4 

_ My toilet was completed to my entire satisiac- 
tion, aid ‘ _ ny een the old: stair- 
case, arrivin t making a’ 
of the last tour 8 which rn faci 
tormed unaware that Sir John Vernon’seold;’ 
grey eyes were obsérvihg me the while from the 
half = oa of the be pros + A 

“Gladys, if you could possibly persuade your- 
self that you are no longer'w child I should, feel 


tnfinitoly obliged to (Satan oa a oF age,” |! 


, 

id the pater, stumbling a little ad he en- 
‘deavoure? to recellect what my age was ; fallin 
satirely he recovered hiniself fa a hurry, ani 
wont on with his usual statelinésd, “you shoul? 
endeavour to avoid thab indecent ‘haste’and 
ooisierous manner which too often characterize 
your demeanour. You are late for breakfast 
again, Do not attempt to deny: it,” he added; 
a | looked--up, ial tempted to iy; but I 
smothered the inclination, and took my seat’ 
beside Mise Bayly—all my innucentgalety effectu- 
ay uipped in the bud—and accepted the cup of 
lukewarm tea that lady offered mé, with # con- 
trite if not « thankful heart. 

Lukewarm tea and» cool eggs do not, accor 
to niy experience, conduce to one’s comfort an 
appetite, especially when the t is atcom- 
panied with a running fire of 8 erfticisnia on 
{Mproprietyy unladylike conduct, and do forth. 

1 was heartily glad to escape from my pretext 


of a breakfast, carrying with me some fragments 
of buttered ‘toast which I had surreptitiously 
concealed in my handkerchief, much to the detri- 
ment of. thad article cf attire, for che especial 
‘benefit of my raves, who had beex presented to 
me by Tom Lingen when I was so small as to re- 
gard the gifpas a kiad of white elephant, to bs 
‘propitiated iu-dread and trembling; but as I 
grew older I.gradually cametolook;uponhim with 
an. affection ont of ail proportion with his ap- 
pearance, which certainly, wasn’b beautiful, as 
had lost two toes.on one foot, while his right 
wing bad aj some remote ‘ae been broken, 
and remained drooping forlornly, while he fiut- 
‘tered the other, and uttered a hoarse croak of 
satisfaction on beholding ma, 

I had fed the raven, and was engaged in 
settling a quarrel between him and Brian, in 


jealous of the noble dog, endeavoured by all 
fnveans in his power to provoke him to open hoe- 
tilities, while Brian regarded the proceedings with 
a stately contempt 

I coaxed “Malice” into a deserted aviary, 
and was consoling Brian, when the bells pealio; 
across the park warned me that ifI would. not 
rouse the pster’s ire » second time that morning 
I must fortuwith return to the house, and don my 
go-to meeting bonnet, % 

Sie John leads the, forlorn hope, I and Miss 
Bayly bring up the rear in decorous array. 

mace in the “Squire's pew” I go through 
the fortoulas eatebiished Act of Parliament 
with edifying solemnity, sng the rector rolls out 
the sounding phrases about “miserable sinners ” 
in a rich, comfortable voice, as though the, de- 
scription in no way applied to himself or the 
occupants of the Vernon pew, buh were solely 
intended for the benefit of the poorer parishioners 
-in the body of the church. 

I did not venture to gratify my curiosity by 
glancing round the church until the pater had 
composed himself in his corner for the sermon 
and quiet meditation; by the way, Sir Jobn 
always meditated with closed eyes, Then I cast 
a rapid, furtive giance across the pews, and my 
momentary survey assured me that the pew 
given over from time immemorial to the inhabi- 
tants of the Rectory, aud ‘eft vacant ever since I 
can remember because ibe presenb holder of the 
comfortable living is bachelor, now contained 
a single occupaat. 

Of course it was my hero of yesterday’s 
romance. How grave and self-contained he 
looked now, as he noted the unaccustomed acene | 
Before I was aware our eyes met, and in his 
there was a gleam of recognition and amusement 
witha® - What’ my eyés betrayed I cannot tell, 
but I was determined he should nob learn much, 
80 I cast them down demurely and atadied the 
pattern of the t io our pew during the 
remainder of the service, 

We trailed out of church ia single file, Sir 
i John in front of me and Miss Bayly behind. I 
was wondering whether the pater would invite 
Mr. Fothergill to dinner, and for once in my life 
I wished he would, when I heard a well-remem- 
bered voice g to the rector, who was 
‘nearly ab my sido, As’ the owner of the voice 
passed us’ he rhited his hat’ to Sic John and his 

, and with another quick glance intended 
‘for me aléne he was gone, 

4 gill'jofued my father. Yes, he was 
coming to dinner ; and stray scraps of conversa- 
tion‘of ‘an utterly ufintéresting nature reached 
‘my aifentive’ ears)’ We had almost arrived at 
‘the hall door when the rector observed, — 

_  “* By-the-bye, Sir John, Mr, Baroni; who was at 
obitres I waa glad to see, called upon’ the ‘yester- 
day with » letter of introduction from my old 
co friend Professor Maxom. His references 
ate unexceptionable, and Maxom tells me that, 
‘young as he is, Mr, Adrian Baroni. is already 
making his mark in hie profession, Professor 


being E 
isd 
“The young man called upon me also with 
an introduction,” rejoined the pater, ‘He 
wants pevmission to make some studies in the 
park, The older portion of Vernon Towersis, he 


h, or partly so, The name, however, 
Tistias.” 





assures me, of very great archzologica! interest, 


which “ Matice,” my raven, who was insanely, 


‘Maxom miade'some allusion es to his parentage |) 





and he has a commission to make the drawia 
i€ {em inclined to giva the required perniis- 
sion,” he continued: “ He sivuck me as being 
avery decent gentlemaa-like young-fellow, but 
quite a foreign air) I thought, I did mot give 
my consent too hastily ; I had someé idew of con- 
sulting you as to the advisability.of giving. him 
the run of the place—the run of the place—for, 
that is what it amounts to, Fothergill,” 

“ Quite right, Sir John; one cannoh be too 
careful,”’ assented the Rector; ‘‘ but it. a 
from Maxom's letter that Adrian Baroni has been 
staying for more than a month at his place in the 
Highlands, end that Lady Adelaide is delighted 
with him ; in: fact, | have received a. glowing 
account, which, it is only fair to say, the mah- 
ners and sppearance of the young man quite 
justify.” 

“Then,” observed the pater, dismissing the 
subject with his. usual magnificence, “it will 
save me the annoyance of further interviews if 
you will kindly intimate te this—-this Mr. 
Baroni that he is at liberty to make drawings of 
Vernon Towers at his own leigure and cou- 
venience. Possibly at. some future date 1 may 
take an opportunity of asking him to dine with 
me.” 


“T gather that he is likely to make some ry 
in Fordham,” remarked Mr. Fothercili, aad 
pricked up my ears as he fell back, and pro- 
ceeded to politely devote himeelf to me and Mias 
Bayly. 

That lady instituted some innocent inquiries 
regarding the artist, and Mr, Fothergill did his 
besb to satiafy her, [ gathered thereby that 
Mr, or Signor Baroni had been directed to Gay- 
lord's Farm for lodgings, and also that the 
worthy and buxom Mrs, Gaylord had cheerfully 
consented to “take him in and do for him like a 
mother,” as she remarked. 

Further, that my new acquaintance thought 
of remainixg in our lovely village for tha reat 
of the summer, aa he desired to become thoroughly 
familiar with English scenery, and thought he 
could not finda better locality for his purpose 
than Fordham and ite vicinity. 

All these preliminaries: having been arranged, 
he only awaited the arrival of his artiatic 
materials from London to seb to work in good 
earnest, 


CHAPTER IIL 


To tule Sunday succeeded a week of dulness 
and disappointment, Mr. Baroni did uot call 
upon Sir John again, uefther did he avail him- 
self of the stately permission and appear in the 
park, accompanied with all the paraph. nalia of 
hia art, as I had half expected. 

My life seemed suddenly to have lost « some- 
thing. Was it hope or anticipation which I had 
really never possessed? | suppose it was the ia- 
describable, passionate longing of youth for the 
sympathy and companionship of some one of 
the same age. 

It opeued up the splendid possibilities of the 
unknown before my longing eyes--that world 
from which I was shut out—of which I knew 
nothing ; and from whence thi foreiga artist 
had suddenly flashed upon Furdham like a 
bright particular ster from some unknown sys- 
tem. If Lcould but hear bim talk of his own 


‘life, and of Italy! He must have seen Verice, 


and Florence ; while Rome, that summit of my 
girlish ambition, was bis wative city, so Mr 
Fothergill said, 
The end of a second week drew to its close, 
and I was gradually relapsing into my old train 
of moody, discontented thought; when the 
pater suddenly presented himself in the drawiag- 


‘room one evening shortly befors dinuer, bring- 


ing with him, to my infinite sstonishment, 
Signor Baroni and Mr. Fothergil. 

I got through the needful introduction with a 
better grace than [ could have imagined I should 


ido, I think ft was Adrian Baroni’s perfect 


manner that helped to set me at ease, and we 
were soon chatting aa cheerfully and natura 
as it was possible for me to Go under Jir John’s 
aevore, paternal eyes. ‘ 
The dinner seemed for onca to be quite s 
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festive occasion, and all too short instead of too 
interminably long, as on other days. Now and 
again I noted those handsome violet eyes were 
turned my way during the progress of the meal, 
and-though we said little to each other I felt 
instinctively that I had secured a friend 

Tt was not until the gentlemen joined us after 
dinner that the artist found an opportunity of 
speaking to me alone, 

“Am I perfectly pardoned, Miss Vernon?” 
with a charming smile. : 

“Por what, sfter all, was my own fault! I 
wonder what you thought of me?” I responded. 

“T should be afraid to say on so short an ac- 
quaintance. Some day I may know you well 
enough to confess!” ~« 

“Then you must think dreadful things!” I 
uttered, dolefully. 

“ Now you infer more than I thought, but I 
dare say this much ; that I've longed to make a 
picture of you, enshrined in the branches of the 
chestnut, ever since the happy day on which we 
firat met |” he answered. 

I reddened under his earnest, impassioned 
gaze, and muttered, ruefully,— 

“I waa so shabby—how could you like that old 
brown velveteen?” Hypocrite that I was, had 
not his eyes told me I was beautiful to him in 
any dress. 

‘Was it old? I didn’t know. I only saw a 
perfect harmony of gold and brown, with pure 
grey shadows and a background of dull greens.” 

“Mr, Fothergill didn’p tell us you painted 
portraits |” I observed, 

“Nor do I very often—only when a subject 
hits my fancy ! 
Roman 
year.” 

My respect for his talent increased enormously, 
and [deruanded with anxiety,— 

‘Shall we see some of your pictures—may 
we; 


girls, in your Eoglish Academy this 


‘{ course, F shal! be only too happy! Do 
you know I never work so wel! as when a sym- 
patheric critic is at my side. Will you be that 
for me during the time I am here?” 

“But,” I objected, “I am so horribly igno- 
rant; what will you think of me? I've never 
been i'n London, and have seen no -picturas save 
the Vernon portraits in the picture-gallery. I 
should be afraid to say a word abous paintings to 
you—even if I thought them hideous |” I added, 
innocently, 

Fortunately for me my listener was young, 
with theordinary failings of youth. No inordi- 
nate venity made him supernaturally and abnor- 
maly sensitive to the suggestion of a slight, He 
only laughed a gay; honest laugh at my ingenuous 
confeasion, and auswered,— 

“But your opinion would be so much more 
valuable to me, because of its very honesty and 
innocence. It would at least be unsophisticated 
-—not like the cut-and-dried speeches we poor 
painters are compelled to listen to from the 
iashionable frequenters of our studios. But since 
you have a picture-gallery you will exhibit its 
treasures to me, wil! you not?” 

Before | could assent he bad crossed the room 
to where the pater was boring poor Mr, Fothergill 
with a rare spider in spirite, 

“Sir John, I am delighted to hear that you 
havea picture gallery. Family portraits are one 
of my weaknesses: and with your permission 
Miss Vernou has kindly offered to play the part 
of showman—show-woman I ought to say,” 
flashing a smile at me. 

“Sy all means—certainly. Ha, Miss Bayly,” 
with a warning glance st that worthy ; ‘' your 
knowledge of the pictures is doubtless somewhat 
more comprehensive than that of Gladys, and 
you cangive Mr, Barcui any information he may 
require,” responded Sir John, 

in spite of “prunes and prism” we managed 


tospend a delicious time among the pictures. I | 
don’t know how much Adrian Baroni looked at | 


them or istened to Miss Bayly’s descriptions. 
But I know how much I looked at him, and re- 
member distinctly the exquisite nonsense and 
laughter of that sunlit hour of idleness. 

When we had almost made the tour of the 
gallery we stopped before an ancestor of mine 


I have two figure pictures, | 





—a gallant, courtly young fellow, wearing a dress 
of the period of the second Charles. 

“T have an odd impression that I’ve seen this 
face somewhere, Mies Vernon, and yet it is im- 
possible. I was never in Englartd before.” 

I looked at the cavalier and then at Adrian 
Baroni in sudden surprise. 

“ Well,” said I, laughing, “ if the face is familiar 
to you it must be because it is so like yourself. 
If you were only dressed like that and wore long 
hair, you would look as if you had stepped from 
the frame.” 

“Js it so, truly?” he questioned, falling back 
a little, and looking at the portrait with a new 
interest, ‘Then it must be one of those chance, 
inexplicable likenesses we see now and again in 
life and in pictures.” 

“T think, Miss Vernon, I'll get such a costume 
and let my hair grow,” with a comic glance at 
me 


“Dot Tam sure you would look delightful |” 
I answered, with stupid honesty. 

He laughed again. 

“It is evident you have not been brought up 
in the school of compliments, and a genuine one 
is doubly charming.” 

“What have I done now? Something very 
silly?” I inquired, anxiously, as his amusement 
increased, 

“No, indeed! You could never be silly!” he 
protested, 

“What then? Why do you think me, as I see 
you do already—different from other people! I 
am told, day and night, that I’m silly and useless. 
If you think so too, tell me, I shan’t care!” I 
protested stoutly, though with a suddenly swell- 
ing heart, 

“ It ie,” he answered, in a lower tone, glancing 
at Mrs. Grundy in the person of Mise Bayly, 
“that think you perfect and unapproachable in 
all you do and say. 


T muttered some inaudible reply ; and at thie 


juncture the dragon of propriety interposed and p 


carried us back to the drawing-room. 

After the introductory episode of the dinner 
we slid imperceptibly iato an intimacy that was 
freer and more unfettered than any intercourse I 
had ever imagined—an intimacy too, which Sir 
John, oddly enough, either ignored totally or 
considered beneath his notice, 

By some magical means, as it seemed to me, 
Adrian Baroni became a privileged visitor ; an 


-ami de la maison, to whom our doors were never 


closed. 

He was at work on a landscape in the Park for 
some time ; and i was one day silently watching 
the picture grow from beneath his swift, skilful 
fingers, when he suddenly said,— 

“Do you remember your promise to let me 
make a picture of you some time?” 

Did I promise } I fofget,” I answered, iu- 
differently, 

Tsn’t that a little cruel of you, when I have 
been treasuring up the memory of that lovely 
‘ study in brown and gold?’” 

“A brown study doesn’t sound very pretty. I 
think Miss Bayly might do very well for thab, 


| Look at her under the tree. Her hat is a lovely 


brown. 1 congratulate you on your choice, Mr, 
Baroni,” said I, making him s profound curteey, 
while we. laughed over my elegant witticiem. 
‘‘ Besides,” I added, with the faintest approach 
to a pout, “if you want a model, no doubt you 


| could easily find a better one, That Italian girl, 


whose portrait you showed me yesterday, is, I 
should imagiue, lovely enough for anything.” 

I had been secretly fumfnug with jealousy ever 
since the previous day, when he innocently ex- 
hibited the unlucky sketch in question, and told 
me the original waa a charming woman. 

“She certainly is lovely—almost perfect,” 
he assented, coolly, without looking up from his 
work, 

“Then you can’t care to paint me, 
preteneions of that kind,” 

“Is that it?” with perfect sang froid, and a 
provoking smile. ‘“ Suppose something or e- 
body very different happens to suit me better, 
and be more desirable in my eyes than mere 
perfection ¢” 

“ You are only thinking how you can turn me 


I have no 


ieappoint 
— any rate,” he returned, with a reproachfus 





to advantage eo) gnc I believe art is every- 
— with you,” I answered, hotly. 
“I did nob think you would d me, 
“Tam glad you were so sure of me. The 
wisest people are mistaken sometimes,” haugh- 


“ Am I to understand that in a double sense— 
to learn that Ihave been making a mistake all 
along, or have deceived muyeelf ii a low, 
grieved tone. “A 

** Just as you please, if——” 
+" Gladys, my dear, do you know we have beer 
out two hours, and shall be late for dinner if we 
do not return at once ?” 

Thus Miss Bayly, who up to this moment had 
happily been absorbed in her book, regardless of 
the outer world and the pair who were getting up 
a desperate quarrel about nothing under her 
venerable nose, 

There was no time to add a word, least of all 
to make up this petty equabble, Adrian locked 
shocked, and a ifttle hurt, and cast imploring 
glances at me as I prepared, with a slight 
rebellious shrug of my shoulders to follow Mice 


Bayly. 2 

iS ht least you will say good-bye?” in his 
softest, most musical tones, 

“ Certainly, if that is all you want. I could 
have said that half an-hour ago,” was my pert 
rejoinder, as I fled without waiting to wee the re- 
sult of my parting shot. 


CHAPTER IY. 


morning I was up before six, in a 
thorougly bad ea with ‘myself and the 
world, In this agreeable mood I started for ar 
early walk, with dear old Brian as my sole com- 


anion. 

At this hour I was sure of solitude. The fair 
Bayly was still enjoying her maiden dreams, and 
as I knew from experience it took her a consider- 
able period to sacrifice to the graces when she 
arose, | was tolerably certain of two clear hours 
of freedom, 

The freshness of the morning air and Brian's 
faithful, lumbering joy in my society speedily 
contrived to raise my mercurial spirits, and we 
started for a race down the park, both of us in 
high glee. Iran until I was breathless and 
weary, and was at length obliged to sib down 
to resb laugh at Brian’e elephantine 
gambols. 

T was aware before long that my movements 
were observed by someone in an ae field, 
and I beheld a stalwart form spring lightly over 
the dividing fence, and approach in Svarels 


fashion, 

Ts it to be still in anger ?" he amiled, holding 
out his hand, 

I touched the warm fingers limply, and said 
nothing, 

“Am I to go away? Don’t tell me so thie 
morning, when I have so much to say; and 
this,” he added, “is such a famous opportunity 
for walking and talking.” : 

Qh no!” T answered, hastily, “if you care to 
walk with us, We weren't doing anything par- 
ticular—I and Brian.” 

“Tf I have your permission I shall not greatly 
trouble about Brian's,” he said, gravely. 

We stopped, and I looked at him for an 
instant. The contagion of his cheefulnesa anc 
good humour was irresistible. We both laughed 
at bis mild little joke, and walked on in the 
best posible humour with each other and the 
morning. . 

“The cloud has quite cleared away!” he 


De you want me to say uy 


“Not another word! But I should like the 
outward and visible tuken of your forgiveness al! 
the same,” 

“ And that ?” I queried. ; 

“That you eit to me for the portrait, 0» 
course,” 
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“If you care—if you really wish-——” I began, 
siowly. 

“Hush! You kuow I do care, You even 
guess, I believe, how much your last word is to 
me. ©an you understand how you've brought 
the sunshine into what has hitherto been a sun- 
jess, though a successful life 1” 

“Have [?” I asked, in wonder, “I don’t 
understand how I, who know so little, have eeen 
nothing, can do the leas! thing to help you, who 
have so many friends ; and must have seen many 
women, me in every way.” 

“Heaven knows I have—women and to 
spare!” he answered, with sudden bitterness, 
“But none of them could ever help me in the 
way I most need help, or give me the one thing 
my life lacks.” 

“What is that /” said I, innocently, 

“Ib is the love of a pure-souled innocent 
woman !” he answered, fervently ; and, seizing 
my hands with a quick movement, he covered 
the little trembling fingers with warm, pas- 
sionate kisses, 


He dropped them almost as quickly as he had 
possessed himself of them; and moving back a’ 
step, sald, — 


Ib is too late to say pardon me; yeb I have 
done you @ great wrong. I was mad, tempted 
beyond my strength for the moment.” 


“Te is no wrong!" I protested, hotly, aud | 


stopped short, conscious that my face was burn- 
ing, and my beart beating furiously with a keen, 
new joy I never tasted before. “ If—if you 
care for me how can it be wrong to tell me so?” 
] asked, at last. 

“It is wrong, though I love you insanely, 
though all my love for the future centres in you. 
Tecan never go away now, feeling that I must 
leave you behind me. I could die for your 
pleasure or your good, or live to spend my life in 
your service,” he went on, with alow, deep in- 
tonation in that rarely lovely voice of his. 
“ But,” and here comes the terrible “ but” with 
power to sever us, “‘ you are Sir John Vernon's 
only child—the last of a noble name, while I am 
but a nameless, wandering artist! Gladys, may 
I say that precious name this once? Do you 
know I have no right to the name I bear f” 

“ Well,” I uttered slowly, “and what then?” 

"Is not that enough to show you, innocent 
even as you are, that I have done an utterly un- 
worthy perry | Not in loving you, for who could 
see you aud help it, but in daring to speak of it 
ro you. I am bitterly ashamed.” 

“Listen, then,” said I, conquering my shy- 
ness, and gathering courage to go on resolutely ; 
“it my father were twenty times Sir John 
Vernon, and I had the wealth I have not got— 
for we are poor, miserably poor, save for some 
property of my mother’s—it could not alter this, 
that I love you! If you want me; indeed, care 
to have this ignorant, useless, little me, when 
you are so wise, and good, and clever, why 1 am 
your own—just that, and no earthly thing can 
take me away |” 

My hands were in his again, Somehow his 
brave, handsome head was bent over me, and 
those eloquent lips were perilously near mine 
now as I continued,— 

“T am quite ignorant of the world and life 
beyond this house { but I have not lived a lonely, 
ceglected girl, whose beart was breaking for a 
little love without learning something of myself, 
The only companion |’ve had you know,” with a 
pathetic little break in my voice, answered 
instantly by a tender pressure of the hands he 
holds in his strong fingers ‘Aud what I am 
now I shall be as the years go on, All I em 
and can feel will be strengthened and deepened 
by time, What you are I begin to know. 
Begin! I seems as if I had known you always !” 
i added, with shy pride. ‘ But I never thought 
you would love me.” 

No!” he answered, fondly. “You knew 
yourself so well; there was nothing lovable in 
you! Darling—my one love!” he went on, 
“for your precious sake I will conquer fate and 
wit fame ; and with fame, a much lower thing, 
ut not to be despised, because it will give me 


dear love, two years at most, I can come back to 
you, Meanwhile you shall not bind yourself by 
aword. You shall be free. Put 1, living or 
dying, shall be yours, my meng, wal 

** Of what use will freedom be without you?” 

“T will ask nothing of my sweet love now,” 
he repeated, ‘‘save one kise to live on, to trea- 
sare till I can bring you something worth taking 
in return, though nothing this world holds is 
good enough for you,” he enid, fondly, bending 
the kingly head for the “ one kiss.” 

The first kiss of a woman's first lover! Is 
anything on earth sweeter or more cacredi I 
feel the exquisite thrill even now, as his pas. 
sionate lips met mine and clung to them, while 
his strong, tender arms held me fast in that first 
embrace, 

We decided, as.we walked back, that we must 
be very wise, sober, and discreet, as beseemed 
two old people, whose united ages were consider- 
ably under a century. 

Adrian had sketched « rapid plan of going 
through the desperate ordeal of telling Sir John 
what happened, and then the mere formula 
of asking his consent, We were absolutely cer- 
tain of the result, and then—a terrible pause, 
fled with awful thoughts for both of us— 
Adrian must go away, and for tWo years we 
should seo and hear nothing of each other, or 
know—unless by some merciful chance—how the 
other fared, 

Ag we approached the park gates, and Vernon 
Towers loomed before us, all my newly-acquired 
courage seemed to have retreated into the re- 
cesses of my shoes, and to be slowly oozing out 
of those fastnesses even, as 1 realized but faintly 
a twentieth part of wha my life would be with- 
out wy lover. 

“I must go in, it’s growing dreadfully late, 
I muttered, in an unsteady voice, 

"Te it?” said Adrian, looking at his watch. 
“JT thought we had only been out about five 
mainutes,”” 

** Yes,” said I, pulling down his hand that hid 
the watch from me ; “ but before I go in I musi 
tell you of my pian.” 

He caught the hand that touched hie and 
drawing it through his arm we turned into the 
avenue 

“T scarcely know how to begin. Iam afraid 
you should think me dishonest or deceitful.” 

‘* Hush | you are mine, ari must teil mo all 
your thoughts now withuut fear, and we will 
consult together,” he said, softly. 

“T want you to sey uothing to the pater yet 
—not yet, please,” reluctantly. ‘ 


” 


" But, my dearest, it must be some time, and | ( ; 
| my dear—be brave as you have ever been. You 
lease ine, | will need it now. Help me, Gladye—help me, or 


I sin against you in delaying.” 
“‘T know ; still, for my sake, to 


all the paier’s bullyings and cold neglect, and 
Miss Bayly’s weariaome lectures and eterna! 
sickening propriety would be powerless to inftict 
a single pang on a heart filled to overflowing with 
love and gladness, as mine was. 

Adrian Baroni paid us a formal tarewell visit, 
during which he carefully impressed upon Sir 
John the fact of his probable return within a 
month or six weeks, 

In answer to Miss Payly's ingviries he was more 
explicit, telling her that his adopted father wizhed 
to see him on some business, the precise nature of 
which he was as yet ignorant of ; but he did not 
anticipate that it would delay him very long in 
Rome, He hoped not, he added, ar he was anxious 
to return to Fordham before the autumn was 
far advanced, and by the 6th of October he 
should look forward to seeing his English friends 
again, 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue long, weary month of my lover's absence 
drew to s close, and as the days went on and I 
grew more feverishly anxious I used to visit our 
trysticg place in the park with the utmost regu- 
larity, hopiug wildly for the possibility of ‘his 
return befora the appointed time, 

On a glorious autumn a‘ternoon, the last day 
of September, I ascended to my old retreat in 








the branches of the chestnut, laden with a 
weighty book, the “ Lives of the Italian Painters,”’ 
and speedily became absorbed in the story of 
Fra Lippo Lippi and his love, 

“Gladys, Gladys!" an intense voice, scarcely 
louder than a whiaper, broke in upon the 
autumn stillness and that entrancing story. 

I leaned over the wal!, scarcely believing m) 
OWD cars, 

“ Adrian!” in a tone of joy and surpriz 
* Really you, and back so soon i” 

It had seemed ages to me until that moment ; 
but the delight, the overmastering joy that rusbe:i 
to heart, to lips, and syes, faded at sight of his 
face! I stooped still lower, the handsome head 
was only just below me, the exquisite face was 
looking uv to mine, Was it stricken to stone 
with a vaceless borror— with an swiul fear that 
I had never seen in the violet eyes before | 

An unspeakable terror froze my very blood, 
and the sudden revulsion of feeling must have 


} made me‘ deathly white, for while I leaned and 


gazed at him with parted lips he uttered in a 
strange, breathless tone,— 
“ Glady#, you—you must not faint | Be brave, 


won’t you wait until your return from Italy, | life is too hideous to endure |” 


since you say you must go 80 soon” 

“ Doubting me already ?” with a smile. 

“Not; not that, only a foolish superstitious 
fear I can’t explain. I want to look forward to 
your return, to seeing you once—only once—~ 
more before the long parting we are tryiag to 
picture to ourselves,” 

“JT almost think you are right; anyway it 
shall be as you wish, darling ; not that I want 
to prove you or myself, but your plan will defer 
the evil day. All the time I am in Rome I 
shall be longing for the sound of your voice, the 
firet glimpse of your sweet face-—-a glimpse you 
will contrive I shall have quite to myself when 
I return,” He caught me again in hisarms, “ It 
is good-bye now, sweet one. We shall not— 
wit» not, to meet egain like this before I go,” 
and he murmured broken words of love and 
tenderness, hope and faith, while he covered my 
burning lips and cheeks with hot kisses. 

‘You must atop, Adrian! Let me go this 
instant |’ | commanded, with a feeble attempt 
at dignity. 

I> a moment, beloved ; it is so hard,” he 
pleaded ; bus he released me at length, and } 


| burried ia, my heart throbbing tumultuously 


vith a wild exultation I was not learned enough 
to analyse. I only knew we loved each other, 
and that the world had grown fuirer and 





the right to claim you for my own. - My love! 
wy pride ! if only you will be brave and patient 
~your sweet eyes tell me you will—in a year, 





brighter to me for evermore, 
Rebnk:« fell on a duil ear that day, and my 





fuward tranquillity was unruffled, Henceforth 


His tone of anguish and entreaty wrung my 
heart. I implored him to speak, to tell me what 
had happened ; but he only answered that ho 
muet write the thing he had to say, the horror 
of it was unspeakable, and I should know beforo 
night if I would have pity and patience. 

“ Adrian, say, have you seen my father ?”’ 

* Not yet. Oh, Heaven! but I must. Pray 
ask me nothing more,” 

A dreadful pause followed. A hideous silence, 


| during which he did not offer to move one etep 


nearer, or to touch me with lips or hand. He 
gnly looked at me, just out of reach, with a mad 
unspeakable fear mingled with love and anguish 
in those dear eyas of his, 

‘* Say something to comfort me,” I whispered. 

“YT would die to comfort you, but. it cannot 
be! If Thad loved you any less it would be 
easier. Hundreds of times in thiahideous month 
I’ve looked at the devilish truth every way to 
make a joophole of escape for you. I vhought 
once to die like s coward and make no sign, but 
knowing you, your own brave soul, I felt you 
must hear all---and—and ~-I was forced to sea 
you cnuce again.” 

I eat cold and silent; cold with the chill of 
death ; full of a blind amaze, but never guersiag 
at the truth, 

" How will you bear the future, Gladys? ‘Try 
to think the woret of my sufferings wil! be for 
you—you, whom Heaven forgive me!—I had 
hoped to make so happy !” 
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{ covered my face with my hands to shut out bomely professional apparition, At least I took 
i 


blinding grief, and I heard him say,— 
Gladys, I only ask you to do this much 
for m3, Teust ia me now, and forget me here- 


When I removed my hands and looked up he 
was gone. 

[ waited there until T had gained some com- 
posure and the strength to drag myself back’ to 
the hous. Once there i wenf up to my little 
eilting-room, and shut and locked the door, I 
felt aafer eo, 

I wanted to be quite alone with my grief and 
my own soul to think, things over aud try to 
comprehend 

leat there until the autumn afternoon faded 
iitoa Gull twilight, and the golden promise of 

ie earlier day ended in a wet and stormy even- 
iag, with lurid threatenings in the western 
Bu, 

{ had just begun to wonder why I had not 
received the promised explanation from Adrian, 
nod to feel a new vague terror that his interview 
wil oy father wass0 unduly prolonged—ae it 
must have been, when a step outside set my 
heart. pulsing furiously, and Sir John’s voice 
eaid,— 

“Giadye, open the door!” I. obeyed in 
silence, aud stood with clasped, trembling hands 
awaiting my duom with a desperate courugs, 

‘* Sit down, my dear, sit down, You seem 
distressed. I have some news for you—good 
news |’ 


ever, 

There is nothiag to alarm you, Gladys !— 
nothing,” he repeated. “I came to briog you 
the news myself solely from feelings of kind- 
11 eA8, 

His slow tones—-though s subtle current of 
»gitation seemed to stir them, and underlie his 
wucle demeanour to day—nearly maddened me; 
looked at him mutely ; struck, I suppose, 
y the wild expression of my face, he went on 
aore guickly. 

“ Iois difficalt to enter into explanations, per- 
haps ; but I have come to tell you that, although 
I have long believed you to be. my only living 


pug 


h 
ey 
rT 


cuild, soa have a brother! My firat wife died | 


i Italy whea —— 

‘‘Adrian! Father, say it is nob Adrian!” I 
exclaimed, with a wild, piercing shriek, aa I 
rushed forward, only to fall heavily inte my 
father’s arms, deaf and blind and senseles:— 
etricken to the heart. . 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wen T opened my eyes again and returned te 
iife sud consciousness I was in @ room I had 
uever seen before, It waa large and airy; the 
venetian blinds were down, but a cold, bright sun 

ned to pieree through and flood the room 
with subdued light, 

The wiudow farthest from my bed was,open 
a little way, and I fancied I heard the sooth: 
iog splash of waves outside, I moved slightly, 
and thus attracted the attention of nurse 
Margaret, who came to my side, saying, softly,— 

Lie still, Miss Gladys, my darling, you are 
iimost well now 1” 

I made no attempt to reply ; and I obeyed her 
injunctions simply from lack of ability to do 
anything else, while she fed me with a spoonful 
or two of jelly as I lay there placid and ail ‘in- 
sspable of thought or recollection, as it seemed 
io me afterwards, 

I looked at. Margaret. . Her bright brown hair 
wns strangely streaked with grey. Had it always 
been eof I tried ta ask myself. Her comely 
face, to, was pinched and wan—Nurse Margaret 
with a differeuce, 

But the room waa yet more strange {hau 
Margaret face, How we came there, and 
why we came were questions J was too weak 
to ask. 

It might have been a day or a week that I 
evatinued in this blissfo! condition—I could not 
all. 

The doctor seemed to fit in and out like a 


i sat down trembling more violently than | 





| Baroni. nexb day. 








it fur the doctor—a kindly face that bent above 
my bed, and a soft, cool band that touched my 
wrist, aud asked a few low-toned questions of 
Margaret. ‘ 

But by faint and slow degrees I grow stronger, 
and, with returning ‘mem came 
flooding back in waves that: ebbed ani flowed, 
Scmetimes I thought I ynderstood distinctly, 
aud was dumb with misery that frozs my very 
heart. And then, sensation and memory slowly 
ebbed away, leaving a blank, s calm that was 
not peace, ; 

** Margaret, where aré we?” 

This was one morning about a week after I 
awoke oe long er of fever, as 

* At Landudoo, my {” A pause—during 
which she was visibly agitated, while I was 
unnaturally calm and still, 

‘Only tell me—what I ask—nothing more.” 

“My eweet one, my precious child!" she 
began, “ please not to talk just now. When you 
are well and ctrong, I 1 answer all or any 
questions you may wish to ask.” 

I smiled, weakly. 

“T only want to know where my hai is 1” 

**Tt bad to be cat off, dear; but it. will soon 
grow again! Ibis coming into the loveliest curls 
now.” 

“ Have I been ao ill, then, Margaret }"’ 

“ You have been ill, my dear one,” she answered, 
evasively. ‘‘ But you will eoon be quite strong, 
and the doctor says you aro-coming on famously.” 

Co which I auswered, piteously,-— 

‘Then why didn’t you let me die?” and hid 


my face. 
Thus the late autumn days drew on in dall pain 
aud weakness, in silence and desprir. 


By degrees T was able to get out a little ; fu a} 


chair at first, and then with the strong support of 
Margaret's arm, The first morning that I walked 
down to the beac) without help I determined to 
atk the question I had so long and so resolutely 
thrust aside, For, with returning strength the 
old craving awoke and mastered me. I dropped 
listleesly on the heap of shawls Margaret had 
arranged for me in a cosy nook that looked ses- 
ward, aud called her to my side, 

“Tell me exactly, aud as shortiy as you can, 
what bappened—when he saw Sir John--what 
proof there is—that it isn’t all a hideous mis- 
take, and when did he (I couldn't speak 
Adrian's name) fret know the truth }” 

“Mise Gladys, my dear, you aust.not hear 
yet—you cannot bear i¢!” she answered; trem- 
bling. 

‘* Margaret, I swear to you that if you .do nob 
tell me, at once, | will drag myself back to that 
hateful place, If I die in doing it, and demand the 
truth of Sir John Vernon!” 

“Hush {” she exclaimed, in frightened tones. 
“You shall hear, my precious nureling ; I can 
deny you nothing.” 

* The bitterest angaish of my life: is past,” I 
said, siow!l; “and jast to hear all can do no 
harm.” 

“T dread telling you—but if it must be it must. 
It appeara, from what Sir John and Mr. Baroni 


together afterwards told. me, that Mr. Adrian - 


went up to The Towers on that evening—you 
recoliect ?”-—~I nodded assent—" and-asked for 
Sir John, who returned for answer that he was 
engaged ; but would be delighted to «se Mr, 
Mr, Adrian-—I con't call him 
Mr. Vernon yet—returned that his business was 
important, and 
With that he wae shown into the library, 
where Sir min pr him, a bet 
tempers ; but all h portance i 

vanished when Mv. Adrian plu 


nged straight in 
i ito 
the eubject, and my ge that the hasty visit he |. 


had just paid to Italy was io reeponse to an 
urgent request from his father by adoption that 
he would spend his twenty-fifth birthday with 
him, az he had documents to give him, which had 
been corttided to his care by Mr, Adrian’s mother, 
with strict injunctions that they. should on no 


account be opened before that date. In event of 


Mr, Adrian’s death the papers were to be ‘burnt. 
It appears this [talign gentleman kept his 
to the dying lady most sacredly, and h 

respects, treated the child as 


in all 
own son, being 





Sir John himeelf, 


omise 











all the time totally ignorant of his parentage, or 
whether he was the son of av Italian or 
an Eoglish Duke, ‘So—you are’turning faint, 
Miss Gladys?” wi boa 

Never cilnd me—give me some wine, and 
0 on d ” tes ‘ 

“ Woll, then, Mr. Adcfan revurned ‘to Italy, 
oever dreaming of the revelatiotié about to be 
vaade, These papers contained the * 
certificate of John Vernon: aud Himilia 
and the certificateof their’ child's) birth, ' date: 
two years afterin Italy. ta ONE 

“Then followed a masa of correspondence. 
The pair’ seemed happy ‘at tirst; bud ‘violent 
quarrels and jealousy followed and’ they devided 
to separate within a few months after Mr, Adrian's 
birth, Lady Vernon taking the fafant. 

** She seems to have been ee 
lady, though she was only ia actress before Sir 
John married her; and was wildly in love 
with her and madly jéalous. ' 

“ Neither side would yield an ifth, and she 
left him, declaring she “would die’ wooner than 
lift a fioger to prove’ her fnnocezice, and they 
never saw each other ; 

" She died ius year after, and the‘néws of her — 
death was sent-to Sir John, who came ‘to [taly 
directly, to find his wife buried, anid no‘ trace of 
the child she left. 

"She had wilfully designed to punish her hus- 
band for his injustice, and shortly ‘before ber 
death gave the child into the skier Mr, Baroni’s 
care, with all the papers relating to his parentage, 
and went away to a distant city te die—Mantua, 
L believe. Sir John réturnéd to ‘Eagland a 
soured, disappointed msn, and shortly afterwards 
married Miss Fanshaw—-the late Lady Vernin.” 

‘Why did this hateful women ever wich the 
truth to be known f” I asked, bitterly. 

“She seemed to think she should do her son 
a great injustice if she allowed # stain to rest on 
his mother’s name, when she had it in her power 
to remove it. So she wrote out all the circum- 
stances, but desired Mr, Adrian to~ be kept in 
ignorance until he was of full sage, and his 
character formed for good or evil. 

“She also hoped, she said—that at the age of 
twenty-five, he would be in a good position, and 
independenh of the father to whom he owed 
neither duty nor respect. 

“This ia all TD know; my dear—savo that Sir 
John and hia son parted on bad terms, and the 
latter returned to Italy ab once—though Sir Jehn 
seemed to idolige him—telling his father ho 
could almost curse him for the very fact. of hia 
existence. 

“ Everything,” hesaid, “ connected with Vernon 
Towers was fraught with such hideous memories 
for him. He added that bad it mob “been for 
your sske he would never have returned, For 
all the rest he was reckless.” v0 

“And so we dare'to play with souls,” I 
groaned. “Just for the sake of revenge his 
mother brought this unspeakable curse upon 
him! Ob, I hate her, I hate them: all.” 

A loug silence followed, broken by nurse’s 
voice, oxping,— 

“Your illness and the agony I have eudured in 
seoing my darling suffer has taught me the folly 
of tempting fate.’ 

The mental strain of the morning had fatigued 
me more than I knew, and I fell asleep onthe 
couch directly we returned to our rooma: 

On awakening I was conscious of a strange 
elation and a sudden access of strength which was 


* 
yd 4 


-alriost a return of fever. r 


The excitement made my eyes and cheeks 
brighter than Margaret had seen them for weeks. 
She mistook the cause sntirely:; mud»with the 
double intention of giving me: consdlation and 


conscious of my utter unfitness for f 
revelations, I was lying om s couch by: 
window, and Margaret took the low chair at: 
sid 


ie. : 

“really do feel wonderfully better,” I said, 
auswer to her anxious inguiry, ‘I lack nothing, 
save the doeire wo live.” 

‘© Would you welcoms any change in life, 
of position, and. wealth eveu, if) itamade your 
present atate seem leas terrible 1” 
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“ Why do youask ? Can I, by sheer desire, work 
a miracle that talk thus! I-would give my 
own soul, almost to change places with a beggar,” 
J answered, y- } 

“No mizacle; my dear; but during your long, 
dreadful illness, I’ve brooded over the past, and 
the revelation the present has made, till I’ve 
resolved to speak oud whabd I never thought to 
tell to livin® soul, yeu least of all. The thought 
has been horrible to me—repulsive ; that in try- 
ing to make you some reparation I should earn 
only your scorm and hatred, If all the world 

ised me I would keep your love, but I must 
speak, come what may.” 

'tBave you, too, wronged mei” I asked, 
thunderstruck. ‘‘ Neyer mind, nothing can 
matter now, You are all I have left in the world, 
and I shall never hate you, Margaret.” 

“ Bless you, my own, for those words!” she 
cried, raining ‘kisses and tears on my wasted 
hauds. “ You give me courage to go on. Listen, 
Giadys, you may think of your lover, since he is 
so dear, without sin. He is not akin to you in 
the remotest degree.” 

“‘ Margaret, is this thing true?’ I rose up, 
trembling and flushing in wild amaze, 

“ As true, I swear to you, my darling, as it is 
true that you are my own beautiful daughter, 
Gladys Davis —as true as there is a Heaven 
above us to hear me now.” 

I unclaeped my arme and fell back stunned ; 
while for a minute—Margaret, my mother—he! 
me fu eo fervent an embrace that T could scarcely 
breathe, 

“Speak, Gladys,” she implored ; " only a word 
to say you forgive your mother, your guilty) 
mother.” 

“]T forgive you, mother!” I anewered, slowly, 
“and am unspéakably thankful. But we must 
confeee the whole—the wicked decepiion to Sir 
John Vernon—directly I am able to go with you, 
for I must share all that falls upor my mother, 
My joy and thankfulness overpower all other 
feslinge—even some natural resentment that I 
bave been made the innocent participator in so 
terrible a cheat.” 

My poor, penitent mother knelt by my side, 
weeping and praying to Heaven for pardon ; 
while she told me how she had been tempted to 
change her own baby for Lady Vernon's sickly 
child, the suggestion coming; in the firsb instance, 
from that lady, who, seeing that her baby could 
nob live, implored Margaret (then the head 
keeper's wife, and living in a cottage in the park) 
to aid her in outwi her hal?-brother, with 
whore she was at deadly feud, and to whom the 
Faushaw property must revert in the case of her 
child’s death, 

Lady Vernon was then a confirmed invalid ; 
and Margaret, between affection for her mistress 
and a natural desire to advance ber own child, 
consented, 

The deception was easily carried out, as Mar- 
gareb had the puny infant to utrse’ with her 
own ; and when it died, after three feeble months 
of existence, it was buried as the child of Mar- 
yaret and David Davies, 

ly father, dying early by an adcident, Mar- 
garet returned to the Towers with me, where we 
had remained ever since, ° < 

She told me-it seemed less difficult to actede 
to Lady Vernon’s wicked proposal when she saw 
that Lady Vernon herself was not likely. to live 
ong, aud therefore, that hor child would, remain 
her own, indeed, with no one to control or 
interfere, 

Thie strange confossion ended, 1 begged’ my 
mother, ‘for so I must henceforth call her, to 
'e4V6 me quite alone jor sume time, to enable me 
to zecover a little from the furious excitement 
of the day, an excitement that wae in itself 
oo killing for one as feeble and reduced as 

was, 

When my mother returned to the room she 
was equipped for a journey, and in answer to 
ay look of surprige she told me, in a few words, 
that she had decided, now the fetal plunge wes 
taken, nob to keep the truth from Sir John Ver- 
non & minute longer than ‘was meécessary, and 


rest when her confession bad been made fall and 
te, 


She had provided for my comfort during her 
absence by securing the services of a skilled nuree, 
highly recommended by our good doctor. 

“1 shall die in peace now, mother ; there is no 
time to lose, I feel Only come back to 
me before the end,” were my parting words, 

I was at peace—-almost. Life seemed to be 
ebbing slowly away, and I had no care to live, 
All wae over for me; I thought, Onoe, when they 
emis I alept I heard the nurse ask Dr, Deben- 

amy 

“Do you think she can recover?” and his 


wet Hers ie ' ch a magnificen th 
ers is such a ificent constitution that 
all things are possible toa woman #0 blest, If 
only we could find an interest in life for her, 

® mere straw would do to cling to 
--we save her yet. Az it is———” and there 
was @ ciguificant pause, 

Ay) thad was it, they could not bring me 
back the ove thing that had power to save me 
and put fresh life in my wearied soul. Without 
thad, the learning of the ages, backed by all the 
inventions of modern science, were unavailing. 
I felt myeelf slipping quietly out of reach, Oat 
of extreme pain and weakness I had won peace, 

My mother returned one morning during this 
period of waitiog for release, She stooped over 
my bed with her comely face absolutely .trans- 
aia by ap excess of matérna) love aud ten- 


eng, 
“My Gladys,” sho uttered, softly, I have 
come back, darling.” 
I smiled a wan emile, and pub out a feeble 
hand. 
* Just in time, dear motier,” 
She lodked at me, long and anxiously, and then 


“Dr, Debenham wants to try a new cure ; one 
I have ae May he?”’ 

“Tf you lke, mother ; but for me, T only want 
to be let alone,” I answered, painfully. 

For reply abe went out of the room, and re- 
turned with the doctor, who, after examining me 
with his wonted care, éaid gravely, — 

“ We can only try. Mind, I make the experi- 
ment as a forlorn hope.” 

Then bidding me endeavour to sleep, they went 
away, after administering a restorative. 

T closed my eyes, but a faint, unusual excite- 
ment kepb me awake, and J fel! into a quiet 
teverie, a dream of relsase, 

A slight stir, or atep, waa it, aroused me, and 
I unclosed my eyes, still void of hops, or expecta- 
tion, to see-— 

My true love, my own, kneeling by wy aide ! 

His eyes meb mine, dear lips, white aud 


trembling with suppressed joy and longing, were | 


close---close t0 my wasted cheek, I felt his warm 
breath, and knew in that supreme moment that 
I lived indeed | 

The boon for which I dared noi pray had come 
tome. He; my life, was come, and now I knew I 
should nob die. 

Gladys!” the beloved voice said, and my 
heart leapt. to hear it, as I answered. “' Mine 
own,” too faintly for anyone save a lover to hear. 

Our lips met,. There was no need of any 
words ; and after the first, solemn, reverent pres- 
eure of his lips on mine, the dear head rested on 
the pillow. beside me, and we were silent with 
the joy that is too deep and sacred for human 
a 


I could hear his throbbing heart,and my poor 
feeble little hand lay in his, so full of life and 
strength, but still we spoke no word. 

The pasb.was ewepb away, obliterated by the 
might , incoming wave of life aud love, and a 
golden future shone before usa future glowing 
with love, and hope, and faith. 

Need I tell how I alowly but certainly won 
back health and etrength inch by inch, with 
Adrian ever at wy side ; or how Dr, Debenham’s 
experiment proved an entirely successful one ? 

“ And go our story ends,’ I jeughed, zoftly, as 
we atood on the r to watch the sunset over 


that she was about to slart that evening, ~| soa one winter evenin 


She hoped, she added, to rejoin me in a few 
deye, when she kuew my mind would be more at 





“They were een, aad lived happy ever 
{ afterwards,” 





“T shink the best of owr etory is just begin- 
ning,” he answered, as he touched the short, 
clustering curls belonging to the head that lay 
upon his breast with a tender hand. 

“Tt was as Gladys Vernon I first knew and 
loved my love, and——” 

“And I shall still be Gladys Vernon to the 
end of the chapter,” I continued, smiling up at 
him through soft, delicious tears. 

“Gladys Vernon, true love, and perfect wife,” 
he answered, fervently. 

And so we wandered home through the twi- 
light, hand in hand, to begin the new life 
ast and live the unwritten story—Side by 


[TH END.) 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Tact Acaix.—-Henry had not a particle oF 
tact, which some people say js only avother name 
for kindness. One day a gentleman was walking 
along the street, when all of a sudden an ava- 
lanche of dust descended upon him from a second- 
story window. Henry, who was standing near, 
saw the accident, but he did uot havetact, It 
seemed so funny to seo a strange gentleman 
suddenly subjected to a dust shower that he 
laughed aloud. But John was unlike Henry. 
Notwithstanding it was he who had precipitated 
the dust upon the strange geutleman he was in 
the street and addressing «he strange gentleman 
iu a moment. He safd he was exceedingly sorry 
that such an unfortunate accident had befallen 
the gentleman, and volunteerd to brush the 
dust from the latter's clothing ; but while pre- 
tending to do this he rubbed chalk all over the 


; gentleman's back, The gentlemau thanked Jobu 


for his kindness, and said he should be only too 
glad to do him a favour. Joby, you ‘see, had 
tact; but Henry, who saw the whole transaction, 
did not-offer to assist the gentleman. He simply 
laughed. This gogered the gentleman, and by 
his efforts Henry was discharged from employ- 
ment, while John secured a remunerative situa- 
tion. There is nothing like tact. 
A Woman's Pocke?.—-In her capacity to fill 

her solitary pocket or bag to overflowing the 
average woman.vies with the small boy, As a 
enéral thing, her reticule will contain ber hand- 
Kerchie!, her purse, a handful of loose change, 
several addre:ses written on separate slips of 
paper, two pairs of long-wristed evening gloves to 
be left at the cleauer's, a lead-pencil, a penknife, 
® boot-buttoner, six samples of crewel and Ger- 
mantown wool to, be matched, various newspaper 
seraps, her laab receipt from the intelligence- 
office, a letter or two, a set of sleeve-buttona, Ly 
earrings, and some bonbons Her suburban 
sieter adds to this collection a time-table, a memo- 
randum-book, and her return ticket, She is. 
therefore in more evil case than the other, as said 
ticket hides iteelf so completely under the mis- 
cellaneous assortment that it is almost impossible 
to find it when needed, If we were asked what is 
to-day the great advantage which man has over 
woman in the struggle for existence we should 
answer without hesitation, pocke's. Pockets are 
the symbol of an orderly mind, of logical powers, 
practical acquirements, homogeneity. A bag, a 
woman's bag, a shoppipg-bag, is the emblem of 
the kingdom of misrule. Speaking rvundly, a 
man’s clothes containa a dozen pockets. In this 
convenient place his change is kept, ever ready 
and never in the way; in that receptacle are his 
knife, corkscrew, and shoe-buttoner; auother 
compartment ia sacred to his purse ; still another 
holde his handkerchief; his gloves may have a 
separate home if he will ; his eye-glass lives in an 
aristocratic seclusion; watch, pencil case, and 
toothpicks are comfortably segregated, aud he 
has room, besides, for memorandum-book, letters, 
newspapers, the new magazines, visiting carda, 
and a case of court plaster, Is it any wonder 
that he turns the key of the world’s great lock 
easily and well, having both hands free for that 
exercise ! 
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Tae Ham and yor xion.—The appear- 
ance of the hair will fygreat deal on the 
atyle of wearing it, Pale-coloured hair need not 
be dyed in order to make it add to the beauty of 
the wearer. Nine times out of ten any attempt 
to change the tint thus violently will result disas- 
trously, Judicious care and a diet and mode of 
fife that will increase the amount of iron in the 
system will frequently darken somewhat the 
colour that nature gave it in the first place, 
though the result will come abeut rather slowly. 
Hair that the possessor thinks is too pale in 
colour should be worn in crimps and waves, as 
fluffy as they can be made, and the play of light 
and shade will render the effect more beautiful 
than would any attempt at colouring. Moreover, 
when any gp ob made to bleach or other- 
wise colour the hair that does not work through 
the system, it will be found that the process 
nust be gone over agaiu, month after month, as 
the hair grows and as the effect of the process 
wears off until she who has once made the trial 
grows thoroughly weary and would gladly have 
her tresses back in thelr original condition, were 
it possible, Buc having once begun, it must be 
kept up. Red-haired people who attempt to 
darken the colour of the hair or make it leus 
fiery by generous applications of oil commit a 
great mistake. Whatever they gain or think they 
gain by thue darkening its tint they lose in the 
disgusting appearance the oil gives. {bt is a great 
doal better to keep it soft and glossy by proper 
care. Saudy locks can frequently be made to 

ake on a rich golden tinge by keeping the scalp 
well cared for and vigorously brashing the hair, 
Long, drooping lashes are greatly desired by most 
ladies, Their growth will be stimulated by care- 
ally trimming the ends every day—-a prcceas 
that should be carefully performed, clippiag but 
a hair's breadth from the ends. Bub the eye- 
brows must not be trimmed, as it makes them 
shaggy and uneven. There are numerous oint 
ments that are said to possess the virtue of 
inaking the eyelashes grow, but their beneficial 
properties are very doubtful. And, moreover, 
some of them are actually injurious to the eyes. 
If it is the desire to prevent the tendency of the 
cyebrows to meet, the contact may be avoided by 
pulling out the hairs regularly every morning 
when the toilet is made. If they spread irregu- 
larly, pinch the hairs together where thickest. 
if the eyebrows are thin, the growth of the hair, 
way be made thicker by brushing and rubbing 
the brows every day with a fice brush. The first 
requisite for a clear, pleasing complexion is good 
heaith, though there may be good health without 
a fine complexion. Bub given this and a proper 
sre of the face, and every woman may banish 
from ber toilet-table every sort of cosmetic. And 
ometimes, even when the general health is not 
pov the 
complexion ie that it will lack that healthful 
tone which forms one of the chief elements of 
beauty. 
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MADELINE GRANT. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XLII. 
Anp, meantime, what was going on in Mr. 
G-aut’s study? You shall hear 
Hugh Glyn, spurred by the exigences of the 
moment, and by hot temper, scorn, and not a 
few other items, had hardly quitted the library, 
and almost the first person he knocked up 
acninst outside its door was his host and father- 
inlaw, Mr. Grant, the very man he wanted, 
Canal speak to you alone fora short time?” 
he said, without any preamble. 
“Ob, to be sure,” quoth Mr, Grant, his mind 
t once turning into legal channels. “Come 
nlong to my own den and have a smoke and chat. 
Muis reel-dancing, and bag-piping and Highland 
finging is not in my line at all.” 


Mr. Grant’s sanctum was close by, and soon 
the two gentlemen were within it. Mr. Grant 
mnsconced iu bis favourite morocco red chair, his 


visitor standing above him, one elbow on the 
iantelpiece, his face unusually pale and grave. 





“Weil, now, Giyn, fire away,” said the little 
gentleman, lighting a cigarette, ‘It’s about 
those deeds you were looking over, eh?” 

“Not exactly, Mr. Grant. It's —to be plain— 
&@ more personal matter. You,” hesi for 
& second, ‘have made me very welcome \ 
and appeared—if I may presume to say s2—to 
like me.” 

“And go I do, my dear fellow,” very heartily, 
“soIdo. Idon’t know a single young fellow 
that | like as well. You are clever; you are 
rising; you are making yourself a name, [ 
only wish I had a son like you!” 

“Then what would you think of taking me for 
ason-in-law!” said Mr. Glyn, fixing his 
ea eyes on the little old gentleman ea 


m,. 

**Eh? ” was hie only reply for quite a loug 
time—an eh { incredulous, indiguant, and yet 
not wholly combative—a long, sonorous exclam- 
ation. “ Personally, I like you, Glyn; could 
not like you better ; but"”-—~and he - 
“you see, Madeline is my only child. She is re- 
markably good looking too ; created quite afurore 
in town, You are a very good fellow in your 
way, and a gentleman, but do not be offended 
when I say that [am looking higher for her, I 
mean [expect the man she marries to place a 
coronet on her brow. You will admit that she 
will grace it?” 

Mr. Glyn bit the corner off his moustache, and 
said nothing; and his host, who as he knew, 
liked the sound of his own voice, resumed,— 

“ Besides, Glyn, she does notlike you. She can’t, 
excuse me, have you. You must see it yourself! 
You would have no chance. [tis truest kind- 
ness to tell youso. You-bave no idea what an 
iceberg she is! I can’t make it out. I often 
wonder who she is looking for, or what she ex- 
pects. She won't even give the fellows a chance 
of proposing for her,” 

* Look here, Mr. Grant. I can quite under- 
atand your views, Mad—I mean Mise Grant— 
would, of course, grace a coronet ; but let me 
tell you that we Gilyue baye far older, bluer 
blood in our veins than any mushroom titles of 
the last two hundred years. 

“ Look ua ott, if you will, in ‘Burke,’ You will 
see that we were here before the Normans. We 
are Saxons born. We are still a power in the 
land, Our family title is not extinct, it only 
wants money to revive it, Ihave many powerful 
relations, who, like relations, when I was poor 
turned away their faces, but to whom did I come 
as the rich and successful cousin would received 
me with cries of welceme and widely-opened 
arms, and would introduce my wife aud myself 
to circles as exclusive aud as far beyond the stray 
third-rate, noble paupers who prey on your-— 
your good nature and your ignorance, and, pardon 
me, credulity, as the moon ie above the earth, I 
speak plainly——” 

‘You do, sir, aud with a vengeance,” said Mr. 
Grant, ® little overawed by the other's imperious 
manner, for Mr. Glyn had said to himself, why 
should he be timid before this man, who at best 
was & trader, a slave-owner, a man of asa | 
-—whose grandfather was unwept, unhonow 
and unsung ; a peasant descended from the like 
—while he, Hugh Glyn, though he boasted of no 
“unearned increment,” was descended from men 
who were princes at the time of the Saxon Hept- 
archy ¢ 
* You value both, I see, Mr. Grant,” said 
Hagh, holding out one hand, as if to convey the 
fact that he had scored 8 point; ‘and you value 
success, [Tam succeeding, and I shall succeed—- 
I feel it—I know it-—if my health is spared. 

“T’ve brains, a ready ie, and anu indomit- 
able will. I shall go into parliament, and. look 
what a vast field of possibilities that opens out ! 
Which of your other would-be eons-in-law can 
airo at a political lifef I have no wish to eay 
hard things of them; but eay, for instance, 
Levanter-—what has he to offer but his ugly per- 
son—his empty title—his debte: Look at 
Montagu, look at the reputation he would bring 
you !”—Hugh shudd as he spoke—‘'do nod 


al decent men shun him as if he were a — 
is he nob branded ‘ black sheep t’ 
club in London would own him 

“ He, and others like him, offer to barter to 


What decent 





you. their wretched titles—but nob, as you 
imagine, the entrée to society for your daughter's 
beauty, of which they think but little, and her 
fortune, of which they think a great deal.” 
“Youn oung man!” or Mr. 
Grant, inarticulately ; “you speak y—far 


tco bold}y. 
“TY speak the truth, and nothing but the 


truth,” returned Mr. Giyn, im Mabie | 
offer myself, my talents, my Prog ving SB 
for your daughter—and aa to fortune, I do not 


wantit. Iam now, thanks to my.own brains, 
an independent man, Give me your anewer, sir— 


or no,” 
"lay possibilities floated Mr. Grant's 
brain as he sat for some momente in dead silence 


revolving this offer, Levanter and — 
were all that this ry yg young man had said, 
n his veins ; be was hand- 


some, clever, z, whilst they were like leechee, 
ready to live on him, and nothing but barren 
names in exc 


ned oe @ ready wit, a fiery. 
manner that carried all before him. 

He would go into the House, he would (ob, 
castle-building Mr. Grant!) be one of the great 
men—Chaacellor of the Exchequer some day | 

He shut his eyes, he saw it all He saw 


ear within ite walls hanging on his words. He 
believed himself an honoured stranger in the 
gallery, Maddie among the peeresses. 

Mr. Glyn, keen and acute, saw that some great 
idea was working in his subtle mind, aud struck 
while the fron was hot. 

May I hope for your consent, sir?” be asked, 
quickly, 

“Well, yes, you may, if you can win her. 
You are welcome as far as I’m concerned. 
Yes,” holding out his little yellow hand, with 
one big diamond blazing on his little age: ; 
“if you can get round Maddie = may have 
her, as far as I'm concerned. [t's time she 
was settled! she is three-and-twenty next 
birthday, and uncommonly hard te please, I 
did look for a ready-made title, but one can’t 
have everything. I like you, you are tolerant 
to an old man’s whims—you don’t laugh at 
me under my own roof, and think I didn’t see 
it—like those other cubs. You ere a real 
gentleman, and I give you Maddie—yes, and 
welcome, now that I have said so much, and 
see what your prospects are; but the hitch, 
you will find, will be the girl herself. She 
does not take to you, and I would not honestly 
give much for your chance, to tell you the plain 
truth, Glyo.” 

“What would you say, air,” said Hugh, 
becoming # shade paler, “if I were to tell you 
that I had won her already }” 

“ The deuce you have, and when?” 

‘Three years ago.” 

“What! before I cama home—when she was 
at the Penus! Were you the half-starved 
fellow that I heard was hanging about her? Oh, 
never |” 

“T’m not so aure thas I was half-starved, but 
I was assuredly in love with her nearly four years 


0. 
“eri Ob | 80 it’s an old affair ?” 

“Yes, an old affair as you say, Mr. Grant. 
Remember that you have given me Maddie, if 
I can wio her, have you not? That is a 
P 

** Yes, I have,” sharply. 
@ promise.” 

“ Well, lam now going to tell you something that 
I am afraid will make you very angry, but you 
will hear me out. We have been married three 
used, not unnaturally nervous, 

of his sentiment, and pulled 


“Tuever go back on 


years ! ’—he 
awaiting the 
his moustache. 
“Why, what! what do mean?” 
stammered Mr. Grant, his nearly 
starting from his head. “ What—what—what 
do you mean sirf I—I-—I can’t believe you, 60 


you 
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there. Don’t believe a word of it—a single word 
of it 1” 

“If you will only listen to me patiently you 
will believe all,” said his companion, taking » 
seat at the other side of the table; “and I am 
going now to tel] you many things that ought to 
have been told you long ago.” 

Mr. Grant-opened his mouth, No sound came. 
He was epeechless, and his son-in law proceeded 
very steadily, 

“You were sald to be bankrupt, if not dead, 
and Mra, Pepn gays you no law when your bills 
were not paid, 

“ You have nob heard that Madeline from show 
pupil instantly sank to shabby school drudge, 
haif-fed, half-clothed, and not paid for the work 


of two 
“This went on for a year. I saw her at a 


dance, where she played all night for her 
school-fellows to dance, I fell in love with 
her. 
“Miss Selina Penn hated her aud me, and, 
to carry out her hate and malice, managed to 
have us left behind in Riverford one nighs late 
for the last train, It was all planned—all her 
doing. 

" We waited exactly where she told us to wait, 
and the train went offand left us. Next mornirg 
I called to explaia, but Madeline's character was 

ne, 4 

“ She was thrust out, dismissed without money. 
She had no ealary, friends, or character. I had 
no resources, and I took her to London, and 
married her.” 

He paused and looked at Mr. Grant, who was 
livid, and nodded his head, and said, in a strange, 
loud voice,— 

“Go on, sir, go on ; get ib over.” 

“T was poor. We lived in lodgings, but we 
were very happy. However, after a time real 
poverty and sickness came in at the door, I had 
typhoid fever. 

‘*Tt was @ hot, unhealthy season, and I nearly 
died. I sometimes have since thought it would 
have been just as well if I had, and released 
Maddie, and thus cut the Gordian knot. How- 
ever, I hung on, a miserable, expensive, helpless, 
id'a invalid, In the middle of ail this the child 
was born.” 

Mr. Grant jumped a foot off his chair, and 
composed himself subsequently, 

“Tb was a boy——” 

“A boy! Where is it }” demanded Mr, Grant. 
fiercely, ‘ 

You shall hear presently,” said his companion, 
gravely. “ Madeline was the tenderest of wives, 
nurses, and doctors,” 

‘Madeline |—my Madeline!” said her father, 
in a tone of querulous incredulity and of shrill 
irritation. 

“We had no money—none! fF had no friends. 
I was poor,” bitterly. ‘‘ We pawned almost all 
we had, eave the clothes on our backs, We were 
all but starving. In those days. Madeline was a 
model of womanly courage, and endurance, and 
devotion. When I look back on those days I can 
forgive her much,” 

_ “Madeline pawning clothes! Madeline starv- 
ing!” cried Mr, Grant, breathleesly. 

“ Ay, she was. We were barely able to keep 
the wolf out, Then came your letter and an 
advertisement from the Penns. 

_'* Madeline pawned her wedding-ring to go to 
them, and they, never dreamfng she was married, 
accepted her retura with rapture as Misa Grant. 


Miss Selina was gone. She had no tell-tale riog, 


and they had heard she was in a shop. 

“Tn an evil moment she saw your letter, where 
you spoke strongly about a poor love affair and 
possible marriage; so in desperation, and to get 
money and bread for the child and me, she 
deceived you, 

“Later on, when the faccination of wealth and 
power worked their way into ber soul, she still 
ae you and forgot us, I must speak the 

“She put off, and put cffthe evil day cf telling 
sou all, I was out of all patience, You remem- 
ber one evening we went to look af a p:iating in 
‘he drawing-room at Belgrave-square } That was 
ly last appea!.”” 4 
" She gave you up, then?” 





“ She did,” expressively. 

“ And the child—my grandson !” eagerly. 

“ You remember the d ball you gave?” 

* OF course, of course,” irritably, ‘ Li will not 
be forgotten in a hurry.” 

" He died that night,” said Mr. Glyn, slowly. 

“Eh? What? Died did you say! Non- 


sense | 

‘*He died of diphtheria. Madeline came too 
late, You may remember she wore black |” 

“J remember it all, I remember her illness,” 

" The child,” continued Mr. Giyn, after a pause, 
“was & lovely boy, We kept him at « Berkshire 
farm-house. Many a time I told Madeline that 
the mere sight of him would soften you towards 
us, but she would not liaten. 

“She madé many promises, and broke them 
She feared you too much, Since then—since his 
death—-I have had nothing to say to her ; I gave 
her her freedom for ever, But it appeare that 
Lord Robert Montagu knows her secret. He ran 
away with her from some picnic two years ago 
here. 

“You may recollect they were left behind on 
the hills ; and stie to put an end to his hopes, at 
once told him the truth. Since then he hias levied 
@ persistent course of heavy black mail, 

‘| happened to overhear bis modest request 
this evening for a thousand pouuds more. I 
interfered. I quashed his intention of selling 
his secret to you. I came here myself, as I ought 
to have done before, bub I was always hoping 
that Maddie—that Maddie,” aud his voice broke 
a little, . 

“Tknow, Glyn,” said Mr. Grant, now rising, 
laying his hand paternally on his shoulders, ‘‘ that 


4 she would tell me, but she never did. She has 


treated you shamefully, and me too, Afraid of 
me! Why, everyone knows that my bark is 
worse than my bite—nay, I have no bite. What 
& mistake she has made, 

‘* What av infatuated poor wretch! Iam not 
such a monster as shewould think! You took 
her in when she had no friends. Oh, what a 
troublesome old serpent was that woman! Hem ! 
Steady payment for seven years, and to treat my 
daughter in that way | She, of course, did not 
yt of your——-of your being married }” 

‘ No! ” 

“ And now what is to be done? How is the 
marriage to be declared? Are you ready to 
make friends with Madeline, and she with 
you?” 

“T cannot say that, Mr. Grant; my feelings 
are still too bitter—not for myself so much as for 
the child, Do you keep her here as your 
daughter, as Mrs, Glyn. He had best announce 
the truth, Perhaps, by-and-by, time, who heals 
all things, may bridge the guii between her and 
me,” and he buried his face iu hie hands, 

“But this ie all very fine iu theory. How is 
the world to be told she has been hu bugging 
them for the last two years as Miss Grant? 
Come now ?” 

"The wedding can easily be put in the paper 
as having taken place, but with no date, and you 
and she can go abroad whilst the world enjoys a 
nine days’ wonder, It will be no mors, and this 
is not the season,” 

“You area clever fellow, Glyn. Ah! a very 
clear-headed chap. I will go by what you say ; 
but I’m awfully upset by this story. It will take 
me days to turn it over in my mind. As to 
Madeliae, I don’t know how I’m to speak to her. 
Just ring the bell, I must have a glass of sherry, 
my Derves are on wires,” 

“ Be lenient with her, Mr. Grant,” said Hugh, 
quie:ly rising and ringing the bell as he spoke. 
“ Remember she was only nineteen. Remember 
the temptations of wealth, Remember she has 
many good qualities, that she had to bear an 
agonising grief in secret, and that she is your only 
child,” 

And Mr, Grant, after some hesitation, promised 
that he would remember, and he did. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Tue reel-dancing was over, the merry party 
had dispersed, and an hour later the whole castle 
was wrapt in Mence, 


, 





Most of ite invaates were asleep, but Madeline 
sat brooding over the fire, wondering and wov- 
dering what had been the outcome of that mo- 
mentous interview. Mr, Grant smoked cigarette 
after cigarette, and puckered his brow, and 
ejaculated, and swore under hie breath, and Uugh 
Glyn paced bis room from end to end. 

In the midst of deathlike silence a woman’e 
piercing scream echoed from end to end of the 
west wing, and reverberated in its hearer’s 
startled eare for some seconds—a scresin of 
horror and despair, and wild, weird, unearthly 
shriek, 

Presently doors were opened, faces and fignre» 
emorzed, and a general whispered query went 
round of ** Who was it! What was it? Did you 
hear ib?” : 

Mr, Glyn, fully dresced, was early on the scene, 
and had the privilege of beholdivg ‘the two 
Missea Fortescue, with their front hair in black 
curl-papers, and their figures clad in red flannel 
dregsing-gowns, holding on to each other with 
a fine show of sisterly affection, 

Plenty of people in strange attire came 
crowding up to the west wing ; and there, close 
outside her brother’s door, lay Lady Rachel in a 
swoon, 

The candle had fallen far away out of her hand, 
as if she had dropped, as it were, shot, aud failen 
face downwards. 

She was quickly raised and carried to sofa in 
an adjacent dressing-room, and every restorative 
applied, 

Her head was cut and bleeding, her face 
livid, the rouge standing out now in two ghastly 
patches. ’ 

After « long time she moved and moaned and 
shuddered faintly, and then came to svufliciently 
to open her eyes. 

She looked round about her on all the eager 


faces that were collected near her couch, anc’. 


opening her lips whispered just four words. They 
were,— 

"I have seen ii!" 

“Seen what!” 

But no further intelligence was to be gleanet 
from her ladyship ; she had fainted again, anc 
all she could say in the few lucid intervals was : 
“I have seen it!” and then she would mono, 
and shudder, and faint, 

She and her brother then were both laid-up 
at Dunkearn—be still in bed with his stiff 
back, she feverish and delirious ; and all that 
he knew of the adventmre was that his sister 
had come to say good-night, had stopped with 
him talking for a good while, had left, and 
instantly afterwards there had been the scream 
aud the fall. 

This was all the light he could throw on the 
subject, and it was not much. 

The doctors said “that the mind had received 
a eevere shock ; that it wasa severe hysterica‘ 
attack ;” and prescribed quietness and patience. 

The other visitors in the castle now began 
to telk serfously of taking their departure, 
partly urged by the nipping October winds, partly 
by a kind of gloomy atmosphere that had fallen 
vpou the house, and with which they struggled in. 
vain. 

Miss Florence had received her letter. Ib 
was even more satisfactory than she had 
expected, 

She hugged herself in secret as she read and 
re-read it in the privacy of her own apartment, 
and asked herself who she would tell first, and 
how soon she might trust herself to explode her 
stupendous social cracker ? 

This was the letter,— 


‘*My pear F10,— 

‘Only fancy your coming across 
Madeline Grant in that way, and staying in her 
father’s castle! It sounds like afairy tale. But 
the castle, you say, is hired, and perhaps he wil! 
go emach again some day, as he did before. irs 
not all gold that glitters, 

“And about Mr, Gyn snd Madeline I felt 
quite on ihe qwi vive myself, end set off to the 
Penns—not going to ask openly, but to try and 
fnd out something. z 

‘Well, my dear, I had no luck ; Miss Penn 


J 
i (ateel-pen) was as cloze as wax, snd turned aride 
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iy delicate little feelera. She quite gushed 
»ver hor dear Madeline~she had her to stay in 
Belgrave-square, if you please—aud told me she 
was her favourite, snd so grateful and so 
gonerous !—~a cut at me, 1 suppose, who never 
yave (and never meant to give her) s brass pin. 

“The old lady is now quite ailly and in her 
lotage ; aud when [ asked her boldiy if there was 
not some story about Madeline and Mr. Glyn 
Miss Penn waa quite rude, So, my dear, as 
fav as they were concerned, I- had my visit for 
aolthing, 

‘However, yesterday I happened, by great 
rood luck, to come across, in the train, Miss 
Selina that was—-now Mrs. Murphy. She looked 
more ferocious than ever, but I soon buttered her 
up in the old sty!e; told her she was looking so 


veli E would net have known her, sad any 
amount of other crams, which she swallowed, of 
irse; and then burst out about Madeline’s 
stle, and fatker, and fortune, and diamonds, 


mud soon, She was near choking with rage. 
took her tnto the luncheon room, and treated her 
a neat little lunch, dud after two glasses of 
sherry she told we everything 
“ Miss Geant was sent away because of Mr. 
Gign, and they had gone away together, and 
‘lived somewhere in the slums of London for 4 


whole year; thea, when Mr, Grant came back | 


wick, Madeline had returned to Mrs, Penn's, 
baving hovudwinkec the old lady in some strange 
fashion. 

“*T can’t tell you how, for I don’t speak to 
them,’ sald Mrs, Murphy, ‘but I think that 
society ought to be warned against Madeline 
Grant.’ 

“J think the same, Flo; and you are the girl 
to doit, Sas is a nice wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
And as to Mr, Glyn—Miss Selipa, I mean Mrs. 
Murphy, says she would believe anything of him ; 
bul.thea we must remember that she was sweet 
on him herself 

"The eat Lu or 
Madelias know that y 
would give o 
the intervie « 


you to do is to let 
ma know all avout her. I 
peway to be a fly on the wall during 

po0d-bye | 
Your trusting friend, 
"“Tssy Carr, 


T 


Vio resolved t upon her friend's adyice ; 
and, finding Madeline alone In the morning- 
room, thought that this was a crand oppor. 


twp 

unity ! 
Bat she first threw up earthworks, and ap- 
proached the ev bject with caution ; firet declaring 
she would take advantage of the Misses fortescues’ 
departure the sext day but one, and travel in 
their wake. 

* We shall not be long after you ourselves,” 
aril Madelioo, who had felt a load lifted from 
her taind by a short interyiew with her father 
that mornivug. It was over, aud not nearly 80 
bad as she expected, though she was all of a 
tremble sti!!. ‘‘ My father talks of going abroad 
agaia, He is not so anxious to spend the winter 
here since lie ha; seeu the mountain mists ond 
felt the frosts.” 


“ By the way Madeline, what a nice man Mr, 





Giyn is!” said Florence, pointedly—Florsnce, 
who hated him all the same, and r d 

her attack should be both s2vere and unex- 
pected, “ What is the story, dear, about your 
runoing away with him from school! You 
won't mind telling an old friend like me,” in- 


sinustingly 

“Raonisg away from school!” 
becoming very white, “with Mr. Glyn! 
do you mean ?” 
“Simply what say. You did do it—did you 
ott’ 
"Tt is mothing to you if I did!” said Madeline, 
sharply 

“Pardon ms, but it is something to everyone. 
{f you ran away from school with Mc. Glyn, and 
were never heard of for a year, I think such 
conduct should be exposed! Your father does 
nod kuow—no one knows! You and Mr, Glyn 
pretenl to be strangers, or all but strangers, 
You don’t deny you went off with him, do 


you: 


she ect ed, 
What 


me 


“y 


‘Ido not! At the same time, Florence Blunt, 


| { deny your right toask me any euch question ! 
| At whac are you aiming?” 

“At unmaskiog you!” ske retorted, pas- 
rionately, suddenly fired with her wrongs and 
with her loss of Lord Cecii’s attentions, “I will 
pay you out for your aira, my finelady! I will 

make your story known! We will see—oh, yes, 
we will see what Lord Cecil will say to the little 

| anecdote? Will he marry you then, do you 
think ?”’ 

| Florence had unmasked herself with a ven- 

| geance. She had been so severc—she was pre- 

| maturely triumphant. 

| Madeline could scarcely credit her gars or her 

| eyes, but she restrained herself with a great effort, 
and was resolved to test ihe false Florence to the 

utmost. 

* And would gou really and purposely di 
an old schoo!fullow like ma, Filo?" she asked, 
leaning both hands on the back of a chair, end 
looking her straight in the face. ‘' Come now, 
I’m sure you couid not 4o it.” 

“Can I not! It's a duty that I owe to 
society | You may be rich, and you may be 
pretty, but when people know all you will be 
turned oud of society, and serve you right, You 
are an fmpoator!” 

“ What's all this about!” gaid a voice in the 
loorway, and there stood the Misses Fyrtescue. 
“ Are you two acting '” 

“Oome in !—come id!" cried Fiv, excitedly. 
| “Tye been telling Misa Grant that I know all 

her story. Ob, still waters run deep! She’s a 
| nice young woman! Not fit to be in the room 
with me and you!” 

The group had now been joiaed by Lord Cecil 
| and his friend, tennis bats iu hand. 

They were just going out for a gam with the 
Misses Fortescue, snd this scene io the mornipg- 
room attracted their attention. 

Mr, Grant and Mr Giyn, who came from the 
library, also joined the party at the same mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Gravb looked round at Florence's flushed, 
excited face and gesticulating hands—at his 
daughter’s pallid, rigid countenance. 

Madeline was nerving berself for an effort. 
She was going to epeak at last ; but she trembled 
like a coward from head to foot. 

“What is this!” sald Mr. Grant, sharpiy. 
* Miss Blunt, what is the matter? I insist on 
| knowing |" 

‘I've had a letter, Mr. Grant, that bas opened 
my eyes. I was, telling her that I knew all her 
story when you came in. Perhaps you are not 
aware that she was expelled from school on 
| account of her abominable conduct, and that she 
ran away with ’--pointing with the letter ia ber 
band--*' Mr. Giyn {’ 

“ Fiorence,’ said her old schoolfeliow, " you 
| are what you always were—a mischievous, busy- 
body in the-prasent instance. You have driven 
me to declare what ought to have been known 
long ago ; only that I lacked the moral courage 
tospeak. Mr. Giyn”’—here ber voice broke, but 
she recovered in a moment, and, looking round 
ihe room with scariet cheeks, said,in a clear, ia- 
cisive tooe—‘‘I was married to Mr. Glyn three 
yearsago. I am his wifel” 

The effect of the announcement wai a com- 
plete dead silence ; aad Mr, Grant always ready 
to make the most of such an opening, came into 
| the middle of the room, and, waving his hand 
blandly, said,— 

‘**{ shall complete what she would say, Giyn 
was poor; they were afraid to tellme. It has 
oniy recently come to my kuowledge. They need 
not have been at all reluctant to take me into their 
confidence. Ihave seen oo one I would aa soon 
have as my Seir and son-in-law. The only thing 
that coucerna me is that I never saw the child— 
that [did not know of this long ago!’ 

It required a vigorous effort of his hesrers’ 
minds to comprehend the situation—to try and 
grasp the fact that Miss Grant was all the time 
Mrs. Glyn. Florence stood overwhelmed and 
foiled, not knowing which way bo turn or what to 
3a 








if ‘ 

‘The Miss Fortescue girls, with great presence 
of mind, came forward and kissed aod congratu- 
lated Madoline first, and then shook hands with 
Mr, Glyn. 














Tt was the proper thing to do, they felt; and 
their example was followed by the two young 
men; and sveryous, somehow, commenced talk- 
ing at once. 

Io the midst of the confusion Madeline 
gob op and eicaped, leaving her newly-intro- 
duced busband to bearthe brunt of the episode 
aud the weight of general congratulations, aud to 
drink champagne Mr. Grant had rung for. 

“Who would have believed. that Florence 
would have heen so treacherous?” she asked 
herself, as she sat ia her owa room, with ber face 
in her handa, ‘or that my father would have 
bean so amenable, ao gracious, so pleagant } Ab, 
that waa all very well now, when Hugh was auc- 
cessful, had managed to p'ease bis fancy to boot; 
vut how would it have been two years. pre- 
viously ¢” “a 

A kind of truce was patched up between 
Mlorence and her hostess, mainly ~by the efforts 
of the Fortescue girls, 

They despised Florence and were very fond 
of Madeline ; bub they did not wish a visit that 


| had been so delightfu!, and had had such a ro- 


mantic conclusion to be spoiled by such a thio 
as a groat unpleneantnesas between hostess, an 
gust. 

Florence apalogised, Fiorence wept fout cro- 
codile tears, and Fiorence was humble, and was 
delighted io her miad that Lord Cecil was. atil! 
free, and Madeliae declared that she would bu 
the past and waa generous ; bub we do not think 
that Florence will ever again be among her 
* friends,” 

Tere aré some things that. people cannot 
easily forget or forgive, be the healing-plaister 
applied ever so expeditiously and promptly. 

Every one now was on the qui vive to see 
how Mr. and Mrs. Giyu would comport them- 
selves, and they both iastiactively felt that every 
eye was on them. 

How were they to behave} What were thoy 
tado? Hugh must take the initiative, and he 
managed to have a few words with Madeliae 
before dinner, 

She stood at the fire in the drawing-room, 
dressed in velvet, a matronly garment purposely 
donned, looking very pale and very grave after 
the terrible ntental storms of the last twenty- 
four hours. 

“Twant to say a word to-you, Madeline,” he 
said, hurriedty, “Your father took. it very 
well, You see you might have ventured, after 
all, especially when—when little Harry was alive ; 
but it’s too late to think of all thatnow. What 
I wish to eay ix this—you can stay on as usual 
among all the luxuries you are accustomed to. 
This agnouncement makes no real diffsrence to 
youand me. You have your life, I have mins. 
Is it not so?” 

a Yes,’ she faltered, with 
a jut——” 

“There is no bub in the matter,” he said, 
decisively. “You had everything your own 
way onca, now it ia my turu. You and your 
father are going abroad. Of course no one will 
expect me to go or tu leave my work—that wil! 
be easily understood ; and for the two days we 
are together we must assume a certain gmount 
of interest in each other to aoothe Mra, Grundy. 
You can act capitally, Tam told, aod I'm. pretty 
good. Here, there is sromeone coming. - Lat me 
pretend that my arm was round your watst.” 

“Hugh,” pushing him rudely away, “I will 
not play a double part a second tine, Are you 
never going to forgive me?” 

"No, I don’t feel like is! Those years have 
hardened my heart. Perhaps some day——” 

“Some day!" she echoed, forcing back her 
tears, “is no dsy! Some day I may be dead?’ 

Hugh acted his part admirably, and was most 
devoted to his wife all the evening, bubshe, every 
one moticed, was cold, and brusque, and avoided 
him pointedly. 

Perhaps, thought Lord Cecil and others—(at 
Robert Moutagu; he had left the preceding 
night with a heavy cheque ir. his pocket, after @ 
very warm interview with Mr. Grant, never, 
never, never to return) —perhaps, these gentle- 
men said to themselves, that, pretty as sie was 
and rich as she was, Migs Grant might not be 4 
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pleasant sort of wife, and Giyn not auch a 
lacky beggar after all. Sour grapes ! 





OHAPTER XLIV. 


Mapzurne’s sleep that night wai brief, and 
disturbed by Greadful dreams. She had a 
strange excited feeling that something was in 
the air; some other event, perhaps'a calamity. 
After all, what had she to fear? The worst had 
happened to her, Hugh had renounced her 
finally { She turned on the pillowend shed a 
few more tears, How many tears bad she 
already shed before she had fallen into that un- 
easy slumber, Bat now, what was this—a 
strange smell of burning'—a crash of some 
heavy falling body! Her alert perceptions were 
aroused at once, The castle was om fire ! 

She sprang out of bed and rushed to the 
window ; there was 4 lurid light reflected on the 
water below. Her suspicions were confirmed -by 
a quick tongue of flame d out of a window 
beneath hers, She seized a drewing-gowo and 
ran out into the passage, screaming, as she 
opened every door, “Fire! fire! fire!” 

Her firat instinct was not for herself—for 
immediate and prompt flight. No, Hugh, her 
father, their guests, the servants, all were n 
danger! She then tore futo the next wing ; 
there were sounds in it already of people foot, 

As she tt turned a corner she involun- 
tarily shrieked, but it was not at the fire this 
timo. Ip was at something terrible coming to- 
wards her in the smoke—a kind of man-monater 
—tall, with a stoop, wrapped in a long kind of 
loose brown gown with @ girdle. Hix head and 
y covered with hair. No features 
were dis ble except his eyes, His hands 
were alzo , and his ears stood out in a 
frightful manner at either side of his head, 

This apparition was so unexpected, so un- 
human, that Madeline leant back against the 
lobby wall and gasped and panted for breath, 

“You need not be afraid, mies,” said a rouch 
voice beside her, aud there she saw a man——a 
stout, middle-aged, . common-looking, . athletic 
se something like a railway porter, wlio 
aul, 


“No fear, mies, he won't touch you. I’m 
getting him away. The castle -is, afire, Don't 
you say aa you've seen us.” 

Just then ® gust’ of smoke came suddenly 
curl.og in through, the door opening on, the stairs 
that made them cough and choke, and. that for 
4 moment blinded everything from Madeline’s 
eyes; and when she began to grope her,way back 
bo the outside. landing, and looked apprehen-) 
sively avound her, they were gone | 
Already the alarm: had been given outside, 
Dunkearn stood on an eminence, and its flames 
were seen afar, and in a marvellovsly short time 
4 crowd of people were assembled outside in the 
wenue, and the news went round. that the 
sugines were coming ; but they had five. miles to 
come, and the fire was already soekiag quick 
work-—the old oaken | bears were blaziag like 
ma ‘chwood, 

The fire had evidently commenced {a the 
diniag-room, from whence it was spreading up- 
wards. The big yellow flames were bursting out 
of the windows and greedily licking the solid- 
looking grey walls, It had mow spread to the 
sscond floor above, where were some of the 
oldest bedrooms, The fire had already attacked 
the curtaing and hangings of the windows, the 
carpets, and fed ite fury ‘with any light objects 
ib could get hold of. 

“a the midet of this the confusion, the run- 
bug, the screaming, aud the dull. roar of the 
flames, and the shouts of the crowd in the 
Deasure-ground were enough to make the scene 
reeemble pandemonium, ‘The terror of tha 
women approached frenzy, and everyone seemed 
filled with a madodesire to save life-—their own 
life—at any cost ; and, indeed, with a flaming 
hou-e beveath them, aud a fearfu! death staring 
ho immediately in the face, who could blame 


Hugh Glyn alone was cool, and seemed able to 


He dragged Levanter from his bed with his 
own hands, and carried him (no mean weight) to 
the cooler, eafer wing, through clouds of amoke 
aud dropping eparks, He closed doors left open 
by people in mad haste, which were feeding the 
flames with s thorough draught, 

He assured the crowd of terrified women that 
“there was n0 immediate danger, that the fire 
engines and escapsa were at hand—he could hear 
them now in the avenue.” 

** Once the ladders are here against the win- 
dows, you are all safe, Be quiet--be patient— 
vp tae heads, and al! will be well.” 

. Grant. was perfectly mute -—he was 
worse, he was in a conditiom of collapse—and 
he sat (unable to atand) on the edge of a chafr, 
his dressing-gown tightly wenned’ round bim, 
his face livid with terror, 

Florence was hal€-fainting--the Misses 
Fortescue were in tess, and sending last 
messages to their relations—Madeline was 
brave, white as she looked, ber pale face lit up by 
the hideous fismes from outside ; her face was 


She seta fine example, that had more effect 
than all Huegh’s entreaties and expostulations. 

Hugh leant out of the window, eagerly listen- 
iog; the delay in the engines was exciting the 
shivering crowd behind him to madnegs, and 
exciting his own desperate fears, 

Presently there was a shout, — 

“ Here they come at last!” 

The engines were now galloping up the 
avenue, and in another moment, with plenty 
of water beside them in the loch, they had 
got their hose into play, the firemen working with 
a will, and aided and stimulated by the crowd. 

All the country-side were now pouring towards 
Duukeara, whose blaze was seen in the reddened 


ae “8 miles, 
he fire would not eo easily leb go its hold, the 
water came too late, 

Not a moment was te be lost if.all the inmates 
were to be saved, for the floor of the room iu 
which they stood was alresdy hot under their 
feet, 

And now the fire-eacape had been put into 
position, and the window fe open, the terrified, 
abject, frenzied crowd all pressed forward to g 
at onee, ‘ 

Almost everyone fought - and struggled. 
What availed -prayers and’ eutresties ia a crisis 
like this ? 

Hugh, by- main -foros, stood in the window 
close by the firemen, and. thrusting aside Mr. 
Grantj,.who had already clutehed the escape, 
‘aid, in an authoritative voice,— 

" Ope ata time, and the women first 1” 

And gradually, carefully; all.the. women in 
turn passed down, till ip came to'Madeline, who 
stood last of the group, aud then she drew back 
and said,-— 

“ Father, go in my place, there is plenty of 
time ; I willetay with Hugh.” 

Hugh, with eager voice, would have expoetu- 
lated, but Mr, Granb.was already gone, , How 
potent is the fear of death | 

At this juncture someone muttered,— 

“They say there's another woman in the 
corridor, and you cam hear her screams ; but 
there’s no chance for her now,’ her sensibilities 
deadened by her own. fears. 

A woman; exclaimed Hugh, ‘ who~— 
who {” 

“I believe it's Josephine, . the French- 
woman, said the butler, looking miserably un- 
like himself; half-clothed,. disordered and 
blackened. 

ry a woment Hugh had snatched up a rug, 
put it over his head and shoulders, and launched 
himself into the passage, into a volume of smoke, 
and fought his way, ‘half-blinded and 
smothered, icto the corridor, and into the room 
where Josephine was said to be; but Josephine 


Was gone. 

Carefully he searched. He called in vain, and 
then he set sbout his own return. 
It wae now almost impossible to regain the 
other side--the smoke was — the heat 
awful, the atmosphere was deadly—and 
completely beaten, overcome, he jusb managed 


In the meantime all had been taken safely 
down the fire-escape except Madeline—she stil} 
waited, though the roar of the flames came 
uearer 8nd nearer, 

She would not, she said, without her husband. 
Such delay was madness, was suicidal. 

The crowd saw her figure in the window, and 
shouted and screamed for her to save herself. 
Josephine was already rescued, and he—he must 
bein the other wing. 

Aaa lnct resource she rushed to the door (it 
was so hobshe could barely touch it}, and tore it 
open ; and thera was something, something out- 
side—-it waa him, 

With frenzied ‘strength, with the might of 
despair, she dragged him in, all afnged aod 
scorched ; draggeé him acrow the fiery floor, 
and raised him in her arma, while the fireman 
lifted him and bore him down the isdder amidst 
the frantic excitement of the crowd, whose shouts 
and cries rent the air high above the tom and 
crackle of the flames, 

-Madeline was thus left to the last, and the 
fire was creeping, creeping, gaining, gaining ou 
her ag she shrank up against the window-sill, but 
stifled with heat and smoke, 

Would the fireman who had rescued ao mang 
be back in time? It was noi now a question of 
momente—-it was a question of seconds, 

She looked round her aud shuddered, The 
flamea were coming nearer and nearer—they 
already touched her clothes, 

At this moment the fireman's bead once more 
was seen above the window-Jedge, He took the 
trembling white figure standing out againat the 
lurid background in his arms, and bore ber into 
safety ! 

Yes, they got down that swift descent just in 
time. A moment later, and the fioor of the 
burning room fell in with a crash ; and aa Made- 
line, scorched and ineensible, was laid on the 
damp grasa at the foot of the ladder, the crowd 
breathed, as it were, one long involuntary ejacu- 
lation of relief. . 

She was the very ‘last—the castle was now 
empty. But aa, io the dawn of the morning the 
fire gradually emouldered down, and contented 
itself with a kind of suilen amoking, what ware 
the two charred human remains found at ao 
window in the wes} wing? They were noue of 
the inmates of thecastle—they answered correctly 
to their roll call. , 

A whisper went round the crowd that the fac- 
tor would know—the factor did know, ’ 

The matter was hushed up, No vulvar, 
curious eye was permitted to view those charred 
remaine, and very few people knew the truth-- 
which waa imparted to Madeline whoa she was 
convalescent, and, seeking a privai: interview 
with the estate agent, contided to him the two 
figures she had seen in the west corridor, 

“That creature you met, miss,” be said, ina 
low voice, ‘‘ wae really the owner of the castle ; 
but for the last sixty years has lived io two rooms 
with an attendant, only going out at night. 

"He was quite harmless, poor body ; and if 
he had. been born to needy, humble folk, they 
would. have made ¢, mint of money showing him 
at fairs and the like, for he was all just covered 
with hair like a collie dog, but, being the owner 
the heir of Dunkearn—-it was a terrible thing 
truly, and his intellect was weak; ao they jus! 
passed him over as if he was nob there, and lot 
the place go to the next son, and three heirs have 
had it, but, somehow, its brought ne luck 
“They never could abide living in the carte 
and any of them that once saw him never forgot 
it. They made the two secrat rooms very com 
fortable, paid a-mana mint of money to mind 
him aud keep the secret, and won and let tha 
place. 

“ Pew people would stay ; it bada hard name, 
for carefulas the keeper was, hie charge was fond 
of rambling and straying about the house more 
than was wise, and people who saw him, 
especially ia the dark, swore it waa the de’il 
himself, However, it was uot; it was the 
mester, the laird of all the landa, though, poor 
creature, he was strange to look ab, 

* Bill, his keeper, said he got used to him, and 








Srasp the possibilities of escape. 


to reach the door and fall outside insensibie, 


that, after all, many a traveller had near ag much 
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hair ou bie face ; but still, this grew all over it 
—there was the difference, 

* They said it wasa curse. Mayhap the curse 
is lifted now. Anyway, you know all that is to 
be known, miss, o’ the secret o’ Dunkearn. Now 
no doubt, the real master at last will come back 
and rebuild the towers ; it’s fully ineured.” 

The real master had suddenly returned, and 
attended a very private, quiet funeral, and a 
coifio was placed in the family vault, 

When Madeline (whose nerves were greatly 
shattered, and ber hands and arms fearfully 
acorched) was fit to move, Mr. Grant, a sobered, 
chauged man, took her to, London. 

Mr, Glyn had preceded them, for business was 
business, and Mr, Grant’s great case was coming 
on, 

Mr, Grant won it triumphantly ; his clear and 
undisputed title to the El Dorado silver mine 
wes clearly proved, and Mr. Glyn himself an- 
nounced his success the very day after the lucky 
little millionaire had returned to his house in 
London. 

‘* And now, Mr. Grant,” said Hugh, when Mr. 
Grant bad blown off some steam-—had talked and 
walked and gesticulated to a certain extent— 
“you say that Madeline has quite recovered, and 
is able to see peop'e. You know I have never 
had a word with her since the fire—I would like 
to go to her now, and alone.” 

“AN right—all right; go where you like, 
Hugh, come when you like, You will find her in 
the little blue drawing-room, I daresay she 
expects you,” 

Madeline, with her arm in a sling, was sitting 
at the fire in a low chair, with her back to the 
door, when ber husband entered. Surely ehe 
kuew that footfall—it was Hugh’s, 

“Maddie,” be said, after a few commonplace 
sentences, “ you must not blame me for leaving 
you all so abrup:ly the other day, ' I could do 
no good in staying, and I did a great deal by 
going—your father has won bis case,” 

Fle paused, and she locked at him gravely, 





but without a shadow of expectation in her 
face, 

“Tam aware, Maddie, that you saved my life. 
It belongs to you, now—it Is youre.” 

Phe aM she said, “do not look abt it in that 
+4 Nad 

“But I wieh it to be yours,” he onid eagerly. 
“T will try and make amends to you for my 
Injustice, I need never have doubted that you 
loved me—you have proved it when life was in 
the balance. Maddie I have never ceased to love 
you, dear—we will forget the past—we will 
forgive each other.” 

He took her beautiful face between his hands, 
and kissed her lips with devout tenderness, 


* * - * * 


Years baye passed since the fire at Dunkearn, 
The Glyns live permanently now with Mr. 
Grant. They havea fine place not many miles 
from Holt Hill Farm, and er Holt and Mr. 
Glyn still go a-fishing, 

Mrs, Holt: has taken’ Mrs, Glyn once agaist 
into her good graces. 

“No more devoted mother could be found 
within the length and breadth of England,” so 
she avers, 

The children are beautiful, and another little 
Harry is the picture of the one that’s gone—gone, 
but uot forgotten, as frequent white wreaths upon 
a certain little grave can testify. 

Mr, Clay, the rector, hag himself seen Mre. 
Glyo placing them there with her own bands. 
She made no secret about it now. 

"It is the grave,” she said, “ of our eldest little 
boy. I will bring his brother and sister here 
some day.” s 

The Rector was wiser now—he knew from his 
nieces that the beautiful Mise Grant had all the 
time been the beautiful Mrs Glyn; and some- 
times, when he takes strangers round the grave- 

ard and poipte out the most noticeable tombs, 
e halte for a good while before a centein marble 
cross, aud relates the story of the mysterious 
young co ple who visited this grave separately 


and by stealth, but who now come together with 
other children in their train. 

Mr. Glyn continues to “rise.” Mr. Glyn is in 
Parliament, and is a man of such note that Mr. 
Grant no longer casts a care or a thought to 
Madeline’s lost coronet. 

Lord Rober? is “ preying” upon America. Lord 

da rich widow many years 
older than himself. 

Lady Rachel spends many hovrs in her friend’s 
nursery, and is mother to little Madeline. 
Se es s va ome with ca 
m 8 eyes , is sufficiently spoiled 
her father, but ruined by her doting grandpapa. 
He fs her bounden slave, She drives about 
the day nursery in a pair of long red reins—be 
will soon have to submit to run in harness in the 
public for he cannot say her nay, 

She is an imperious little pereon—fortunately 
the peer \ountgnys wake kely-obave saberahiy 

e poor papa whose whose miserably 
scanty locks she pute in curl-paper—whom she 
drives, and whom ehe rules with a rod of iron. 
Just in the same way as once upon a time he 
ruled her mother—- 


Mapguing Granr. 


[THE END ] 
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A very strange clock was exhibited some years 
ago in Liverpool, It was constructed of pins, 
buttons, and all sorte df odds and ends by a 
person named Mercer. The back and frond“of 
the clock were made from fron’bed laths, while 
the barret-waa.partrof. a large brass thes 
enda being brass buttons hammered out. The. 
main and* several other wheels were nothing 


4-mofe nor less than eurpended buttons from the 


maker’s own trousers, while the cog teeth were 
portions of bygone knitting needles, The teeth 
of the centre wheels bad been boot rivets, In 
the dial there were 100 separate pieces, 
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CHAPTER VIL 


“| nope Mr, Hilliard has not overheard what 
we have been saying 1” exclaimed Elaine, deeply 
annoyed at the idea. 

"Of course not, why should he play the eaves- 
dropper } Most likely he was just in when 
he recognized your voice, and finding 1 was nob 
alone, forthwith departed,” said Sir Richard, and 
this was the explanation the secretary himeelf 
gave, when he returned to the library half-an- 
hour later to resume his duties, 

Elaine, meanwhile, had gone to her own room 
to think over the events of the day, which had 
disturbed so violently the even flow of her 
existence, Although she would not give up her 
lover she could not bring herself to act in 
opposition to her father’s wishes, and her heart 
was well-nigh torn in two by the conflicting 
duties, At last she came to the conclusion that 
her engagement to Carew must not be publicly 
anuounced, and for the rest things must go on 
as usual; but her determination to find the 
diamonds on which so much depended never 
wavered, 

It was quite wonderful the hold the idea had 
takeo on hor imagination, and the conviction she 
had that her search would be crowned with 
success, 

The point now to be considered, was how she 
Was to set about it, 

‘ust of all, she decided she would look through 
all the cesks and pa formerly tlonging to 
her grandmother, Puls vers stowed a in one 
of the lumber rooms, Sir Richard would know 
where they were, and she would uade him to 
c’me with her at onee and find them. 

_, “Med with this plan, she ran down to the 
orary again, and, to her surprise, found her 
lather sivting where she had left him two hours 
960, fat asleep in bis chair, This was euch a very 
tousual ocourrence that for a few seconds she 





YoU LOVE MISS WYNDCLIFF, BUT YOU WILL LOSE HER,” SAID HSBRA, KXAMINING THE PALM OF GERARD'S HAND, 


stared at him in amazement, struck by a strange- 
nese in bia expression that made his face look 
quite different, then, alarmed, she put 
her hand on bis shoulder, shook him gently, 
ab the same time uttering his name. 

Very slowly he raised bis eyelids, and looked 
at her in bewilderment. Just then there came a 
musical chime from the clock on the mantelpiece, 
followed by five strokes, 

“Five o'clock!” he exclainied, wed face A 

ing its ordinary ex ion; “!w on eart 

ve Then doing all tBis time 1” 

* I found you asleep, papa.” 

* Asleep at this hour of the day! Impossible. 
Such a thing never happened to me befure. 
have all my life made it a rule never to go to 
sleep in the daylight.” 

‘Seeing is believing,” returned Elaine, emiling. 
“I expect you were tired, and worried, and 
perhaps you did not sleep wel! last night, and 
after all, there is no harm in taking a siesta,” 

‘No harm, perhaps, but it’s the strangeness of 
it that puzzles me ; besides, it seems to have 
been such a deep dreamless sleep, and it must 
have lasted nearly two hours, for when I looked 
at the clock last it was only just after three,” 

“Is wanted a few — to er on T left 

ou. Iau ve not move ce,” 
: “No ; filfard came in to go on with his 
writing ; but I told him I was not in the mood 
Se Ges Set ree ce elgg le 
went away, first 0! pouring me outag 
water, perth request, pene next thing I remem- 


ber is your waking me. 

Elaine told him her purpose in seeking him. 

**T want,” she added, “ to go carefully through 
all the documents left by both my grand-parents, 
aud to examine their private memoranda ; doubt- 
less you know where they are.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, slowly, “ they are in the old 
ork chest in the muniment room, I put them 
there myeelf years sgo, before you were and 
I have never looked at them siace. I wil take 
you there now, if you like,” 

** Where is the key ?” 
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He unlocked an iron safe in the corner, and 
drew from it a large, curiously shaped key, armed 
with which he and ilaine took their way to the 
door at which Carew had listened the preceding 
night, 

The room was more like a dungeon than any- 
thing else, walls, floor, and ceiling being alike of 
stone ; it was lighted by a high barred window 
across which generations of spiders had netted their 
webs undisturbed. One side of it was occupied 
by shelves, on which were ranged piles of dusty 
books and papers, brown with age. Beneath the 
window was a huge, iron clamped cheet, whose 
panels were filled with marvellously delicate 

ge, and which lovked strong enough to 
resist the onslanghts of any number of burglars 

In front of this Sir Richard paused, and drew 
from hie pocket a chain, one end of which was 
securely fastened to his belt, while the other held 
a couple of keys. 

* Do you always carry these about with you }” 
asked Elaine, who had watched his proceedinge 
with breathless interest, 

“Always, The other key ualocks the safe 
where my own private letters are,” he answered 
kneeling down and brushing the duet from the 
lock with his handkerchief, ‘I expect I shall tind 
adifficulty in opening the chest--the wards are 
probably rusty.” 

He was right, the key refused to enter the 
lock, and after several useless efforts he drew *5 
out saylog it must be oiled, 

"Walt a minute, papal” exclaimed Elaine, 
bending down and taking the key from him. 
She examined it carefully, then she added, “' No 
wonder it would not turn, There is some wax 
adhering to it,” 

“Nonsense!” he answered, brusquely ; but 
after ail bis daughter was right. A minute por- 
tion of some soft yellow substance clogged ne 
of the wards, which Elaine got out with a 
hairpin. Sir Richard looked dumbfounded, ‘' 1 
can’t understand it,” be continued, “ i li swear 
that key has not been out of my possession for 
years, ard how the wax got onit is a mystery. 
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Now that it’s cleared off I expect it will turn 
all right.” 

Ris eftorts this time proved successful, and on 
lifting the lid of the chest row upon row of musty 
documenta were revealed, from amongst which 
he selected a bundle rather less ancient looking 
than the rest tied with fated yellow ribbon, 

“Take thom,” he sald to Hlaine, ‘you can 
read them through yourself, Personally, I have 
no hope that they will help you, and the sooner 
you get rid of your notion of finding Lhe jewels 
the better. (made up my mind years ago that 
they were gone beyond all hope of recovery.” 

She made no remark, sud after relocking both 
chest and room, father and daughter returned 
together to the library. ‘Two or three letters, 
which had already been opened lay on the table, 


sndas Sir Richard gathered them together he 
said, suddenly, — 
By the way,I hada note from Travers ”"—his 


former secretary-——“‘this moralng. He tella me 
that the telegram which he supposed to be from 
his mother, reca'ling him to Madeira, was nothing 
more nor less thana forgery. His mother is better 
instead of worse, and he has had a lost journey. 
He wants me to take him back again in his old 
position; but I can’t very well send Hilliard 
about his business,” 

“Tliked Me. Travers much better than Mr, 
Jilliard,” observed the girl, slowly. 

‘T expect Carew has been setting you against 
rim |" exclaimed the Baronet, with some irrita- 
tlon He has gob his kuife into bim for some 
reaeon or another ; but so farasI am concerned 
Hilliard suits me very well, and I have not the 
elightest intention of parting with him + 

Sir Richard was uot without a vein of obstinacy, 

> hia enemies were wont to call pigheaded 


quite sure that he had simply been making con- 
versation for the sole purposs of keeping her. 

Tastead of stepping on one side when she asked 
him, he seemed to ignore her request altogether, 
while he cleverly tried to entrap her {nto s con- 
versation on~art—~a subject which he was aware 
always interested her. 

Elaine, however, was quite able to hold her 
own under such circumstances, Without taking 
any notice of his extended Ginger, which pointed 
towards the window, she looked straight into 
his face, and then she saw that his own eyes 
were fixed om the wall ‘behind ber, where a 
mirror waa hung. 

Ia a moment she understood his tactics ; he had 
actually forced her into thie position in order 
that be might read the inscription on the docu- 
ments ehe held behind her. 

* Be good enough to let me pass, Mr. Hilliard,” 
she said again, with a sharp ring of command in 
her voice, and this time he obeyed. 

She swept by without auother word, but the 
momentary glance she obtained of his face told 
her that whatever his object had been suecess 
had crowned it. 





~ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISSING | 


Gerarp had speat the time ia prowling rest- 
lesaly about the gardens, Pies: for Eldine to 
join him, and tell him the re of inter- 
view with her father, but as it happenad, he had 
no chance of a ééte-d-téte with her until after 
dinner that evening, when she came to him ‘on 
the terrace, and narrated the events of the after- 
noon, 

On Sir Richard's financial difficulties she did 
not dwell, but she spoke hopefully enough about 





‘laine departed, holding her precious papars 
in her hands, and in the hail met the person she | 
vod her father had been discussing. 

Hijliard flashed a quick glance at the. yellow | 
documents 

ve you going in for investigating the family | 
archives too, Miss Wyndcliff?” he asked, with | 
the smile that came so rarely to his dark face. | 
‘IT should have thought the study would have | 
been too dry for a lady.” 

He stood directly in her way, thus preventing | 
her from hurrying past, as she otherwise would 
have done, and she felt sure that he was reading 
the inscription on the papers the while. With a 
forced laugh she put her hands behind her back, 

I shallnot let you see what they are, Mr. 
Hilliard.” 

‘Why not, vlease ?” 

** Because I am afraid of vou.” 

Afraid of me, Miss Wendeliff! You must 
be joking. What have Lever done or said that 
you should fear wef” 

“Nothing ; but [ have heard you bring your 
powers of satire to bear on other people, aud I 
io not wish to provoke them myeelf.” 

“Isthat why you will nob let me know the 
present object of your study ?” 

She nodded an acquiescence, and made a step 
forward, He followed, and indeed came 90 close 
that she hastily retreated nearer the window. 

“T think you are unkind to me, Miss Wynd- 

iff. No one could be more impressed ‘with 
sentiments of respect than I am towards you, and 
whatever you gaid or whatevér you did would 
only evoke wy admiration, I amindeed sorry ff 
{ have ever given you cause to think otherwise. 
Are you referring to any special occasion ¢” 

" Certainly not,” responded Elaine, both sur- 
prised and aunoyed at his conduct. “I believe 
{ wasspeaking more in joke than anything else. 
Let me pass, if you please, Mr, Hilliard, [ am 
rather in ahurry.”’ 

‘Tn too much of a harry to look at the sun- 
set?” pointing through the window to the west, 
which was aflame with crimsonand gold. ‘I have 
been standing here watching it for some little 
time, and wondering at the boldness of artists 
who dare to try and reproduce such colours, [¢ 
is @ hopeless endeavour, is 1b not }” 

Little by little, he had been edging nearer to 
her, and little by little she retreated until she 
stood close to the window, Afterwards she felt 








her chances of finding the Ranee’s diamonds. 
To her dismay, Gerard strongly dissuaded her 


| from even making the attempt. 


“You have eo little to go upon,” hesaid, * and 


| it is hardly likely that after forty years you will 


succeed in tracing the necklace, even if tb was 
not stolen at the time of your grandfather’s 
death. Let us use all our energies to’ induce 
Sir Richard to cousent to our marriage at 

and think no more of the diamonds, darling.” 

‘*You don’t understand, Gerard, what it 
would be to papa—and to me too—to give up 
Wyndcliff,” she returned; tremulously. ‘He 
loves it mors than air in the.+/orld—all the 
traditions of his race’ are bound u; with i. To 
see the estates pass into other hands would, I 
really believe, kill him.” 

*‘ And you, Elaine—do'you prefer your home 
to your lover #” 

**You know I do not ”—- and she drew back 
with quivering lips—" only I could mot buy my 
happiness at the expense of my father’s, [bia 
only by finding the diamonds that the two can 
be reconciled.” 

“Phen,” he said, with a deep sigh, “1 may as 
well bid you an eternal farewell, for I tell you 
that your chances of finding them are the most 
remote ic the world. As to these papers, your 
father has already looked through them, has he 
not ?” 

“Yes, but it is possible I may find something 
which he has overlooked.” 

** Possible, but not at all probable,” 

At least let me try, Gerard !” 

There was a note of pain in her voice that 
touched him keenly. Under cover of the dark- 
he put his arm round her, and drew her to 

“Dear heart,” bo said, tenderly, ‘‘ Heaven 
knows how it hurts are to disagree with you in 
anything, but I have seem so many of these 
dreams, and their inevitable end. -If I thought 
there was any chance of success I would help 
and eucourae you to the utmost, but I want to 
save you from disappointment, and that sickness 
of hope deferred which is worse than anything. 
But one thing rest assured of—I will never give 
you up, Elaine—never--never! And if your 
father continue obdurate I will go to the East 
again, where fortunes are made more easily than 
here, and I will not retura until Lam rich enough 
to fulfil his requirements. Lika Jacob served 


for Rachel, co will I serve for you, sweetheart,” 
and she, as her lips met his, forgot for = few 
momenta that she wasnot-living in an enchanted 
world, where love acd happiness reigned to- 
gether ! 

Thus it came about that, finding no aorb of 
encouragement from lover or father, she had to 
decide on carrying out. her. plana herself without 
aid from either. She wa; quite aware that 
Gerard had common sense on his side in what 
he urged, and her heart sank as che ackuow- 
ledged it. i" 

Most girls would have given up in despalr, 
but there was in her veive the undauated cou 
of her angeators who, in bygone days, had fought 
for King and country, and to confess herself 
beaten at the outeet was the: last thing that 
occurred to her. . 

Lady Alma kept her up rather tater that usuai 
that night, apd when she went to her room she 
dismissed her. maid, who looked sleepy, telling 
her she would wadress by herself. 

As she advanced towards the dreasing-table 
she became aware of a subtle, but exceedingly 
aweet odour wafted from it, and at first she 
thought mer maid must have upset some acent. 
A minute Ister she found her mistake. ‘There, 
lying acaid ivory end silver-backed brushes and 
cut-glaga bottles; was a loose posy of delicate 
exotic flowers which looked something like 
orchida, Dag 

With a little cry of ‘delight the young giri 
raised the bouquet to her lips. Qfeourse it was 
Carew who had sent it—he knew how she loved 
flowers, but where he could have procured theee 
wonderful bloseoms {6 puzzled her to think. 

How sweet they were! Their nee came 
to her like a message of his love. There was 
something Si soothing in it too—something 
that made the idea of sitting up and poring over 
papers of nearly half a century ago rather 
distasteful. 

Elaine decided to leave her grandfather's 
letters until to-morrow, and for safety she slipped 
them under her pillow. 

When she woke {n the morning her first 
action was to feel for them—but they were 
gone! 

She iy! up and put on her dressing-gown, 
making a thorough search through the room. 
All she found was @ scrap of paper which she 
herself must have left on the ‘dressing-table inci 
night. and which had probably slipped out of 
the package without her noticing it, The package 
iteelf had vanished as completely.as if it had 


Py 


nover been. 

Nothing else in the roont seemed to have been 
touched, Some valuable pearls she had .worn 
yesterday evening were lying im their casket, her 
rings made a glittering heap on a silver tray, 
the flowers stood in s crystal vase of water 
where she had placed them; everything was 
exactly a3 ib had been last night when she went 
to sleep, And \yot; it aeemed. clear that au 
entrance must have been effected into the room 
for the purpose of abstracting the papers. 

Elaine hurriedly dressed herself, her thoughts 
busily occupied the while, Not unnaturally he: 
suspicions few to Hilliard, whose conduct yester- 
day had so amazed her. Was It possible that he 
had an inkling of her determination to find the 
diamonds, and wanted to be beforehand with 
her ¢ 

If Carew had taken « different. attitude with 
regard to her search she would have gone and 
consulted him in this new development, but as 
it was she hesitated. .It-was quite possible he 
might think her the victim of imagination, even 
though he did not say it, and Elaine was too 
sensitive to care to runauch a risk. Her father 
was the only person to whom she could ecnfide 
what had happened, .. 

Just as she was leaving her room her 4 was 
caught by the bouquet on the dreasing-tabie, aud 
she detached a couple of blossoms from it aad 
fastened them {a her dress, 

On her way through the hall she. was met. by 
Me. Trausome, who smiled in a gratified manner 
that she could aot understand uatil hia words 





mr pe her. 
“T am glad you like my flowers, Miss Wynd- 
cliff, You fatter me by wearing them,” 
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“Your flowers!" she repeated, in blank 
amszemend, for the idea of Transome ae a pos- 
sible donor had not occurred to her, Ther her 
native ¢ood-breeding asserted itself, and she 
covered her surprise by a courteous smile. “It 
was very kind of you to get me auch a lovely 
bouquet. The flowers sre beautiful, I have 
never scen any like them before.” 

“No, I don’tthink many goose in England 
grow them. Orchids are my hobby. You musi 
see my collection some time. I think you'll 
confess it would be hard to beat,” he replied, 
with a self-satisfied amile, 

Yet another surprise awaited the young gipl, 


for juat as she entered the dining-room a servant |, 


told her that Sir Richard was mot well, and 
wished to eee her in bis dressing-room. 

A few minutes later she had obeyed his 
eummons. 

Sho found her father seated in an arm 
chair, wrapped ia his dressing-gown, while 
oppotite hima stood his secretary, seemed to 
be attending to his wants with the greatest 
aiiduity. As Miaa Wyndclifi entered he bowed, 
and silently retired, 

“There is not much the matter with me now,” 
aaid the baronet, in anewer to her inquiries, “ but 
last night I thought I was going to ve ill, and so 
gov Hilliard to sit up with me, He has been 
awiully kind, and does not seem to mind losing 
his rea!. TI hope he'll get to bed now, and make 


up tur i’, 
f Has Mr, Hilliard been with ‘you all nizhi?” 
Elaine asked, quietly. 

‘Yes, He came up from the library with me 
al eleven o'clock, and did nob leave me for a 
single mioute till you came in,” 

“ Then you have had no sleep, '” 

“Not a wink. I suppose my afternoon nap 
mu:t be answerable for in, I can’t explain it in 
apy other way,” 


“And you are sure you feel pretty well now!” 


ghe asked, with tender anxiety, 

“Quite wel! in health, only Iam naturally 
rather exhausted for want of rest, so [ thought [ 
bad better not make any attempt to come down- 
stairs, but just stay quietly here until luncheon, 
and get some sleep if I can,, Will you excuse my 
absence to Lady Alma, and tell her not to be 
alarmed at it #” 

Elaine promised to do ao,.and after shaking his 
pillows, and doing one oy two other little offices 
‘or him, she went downstairs again. 

If Hilliard had sat up all night with ber father 
it was quite clear he could have: nothing to Jo 
with the abstraction of the papers. Whom ‘hen 
could ehe suspect { 

Her maid had been with her for years, and was 
absoiutely above suspicion, so indeed were the 
rest of the servants, Wyadcliff Castle was a 
very conservative jonsehold, . which — rarely 
changed its etaff, and all the domestics were 
devoted to their lovely young mistress. 

Elaine felt herself powerless to cope with the 
mystery. She had the uneasy feelings of one who 
finds himself in the meshes of an intrigue, the 
threads of which are so fine as to be almost 
a pable, and yet which are {impossible to break 
through. 

H ywever, she did her besbh to hide her un- 
easiness, and both Lady Alma and Gerard 
avéributed her pallor to natural anxiety on her 
father’s account, The former had arranged to go 
into the county town om business that morning, 
- uad made Gerard promise to come with 

er 

Elaine was to have been of the party, but she 
excused herself, although ehe begged Lady Alma 
‘o Keep to her original arrangement. 

Greatly to Gerard's disappointment he had not 
40 opportunity for more than a m2ment’s private 
conversation with his lady love before his depar- 
ture, He would have excused himself from 
golng with his aunt, but Elaine would not hear 
of it, and she herself carae outside {o start them, 
and bid them au revoir, 

_He nover forgot his last sight of her as she 
— on the terrace, clothed as usual in white, 
- sunshine bringing out rich lights in her 
quite hair, and sho up the flower like 

sheacy of her akin ; but he little thought of the 





changes that would have taken plaice ere he saw 
her again ! 

Nevertheless, he was Haunted by an odd feeling 
of uneasiness, which made long al! the time 
he was out to be back er side, some: faint 
presentiment of evil which he could hardly have 
put into words. 

Lady Alma went to the offices of the sdlicitor 
she had come to see, transacted her business, and 
then suggested going to call.on some people ashe 
knew, living in the neighbourhood, To this, 
however, Gerard objected, and he finally arranged 
to walk back to Wyndoliff alone, while she drovein 
the carriage to see her friends. . 

The distance to the castle was about eight 
miles,a more nothing to the young man, aud hie 
nearest woy led him through the wood where 
Elaine had met the panther a week ago. 

As he camo up to the high grey walls of the 
Rookery he temembered his promise to go and 
see its mistress, a promise, which, so far, he had 
not fulSiled, ‘ 

UVaconsclously he slackened his footsteps, and 
when ho was opposite the postern door it opened 
to show the beautiful figure of Heera standing on 
the threshold, 

‘"You were coming to sce ma, is it not so?” 
she exclaimed, eagerly, with her slightly foreign 
accent. “For many days I have looked for you, 
but the night haz brought with it disappointment, 
Still I will uot reproach you, although I would 
remind you that Koglishmen always keep their 
promises,” 

She held the door open, and her dark eyes 
were full of coquettish invitation, 

Carew shook his head. 

“T am afraid [ cannot stay now, but I will 
come another time, if I may.” 

“Why cannot you stay now t” 

“ Because I~I have an appointment st the 
Caatle,” 

Her delicate black brows knitted themssives 
together in a frown, but when she looked up 
there was more of sadness than anger in their 
expression. 

* Which means that you go to companionship 
more congenial than mine—to Miss Wyndciliff's 
perheps > Ab, 1 see that shot “hit ite mark. 
You love ber?” 

Under other circumstances perhaps Gerard 
might have resented ‘the inquiry, but now: he 
replied quite simply.— 

*' Yes, I love her,’”’ 

Heera caught up his hand, and bent over the 
ey on the palm. After a minute she let it 
fall. 

** You love her but you will lose her. It is 
decreed by « fate which knows no change 
When tiote shall have taught you the truth of 
my words, you will come to me for help and com 
solation. Till then, adiew |” 

She swiftly retreated and closed the door, while 
Gerard pursued his journey, trying te get rid of 
the effects of her words, It was absurd to let 
then weigh with him, and yet they had uot 
been without a certain impressiveness of their 
own, which wag heightened by the way they 
were spoken. 

He looked eagerly for Elaine's slight figure as 
he crossed the terrace, and felt an unreasonable 
disappointment at nov seeing it. Ib was about 
four o'clock in the afternoon—the time when 
she*was generally to be found with a book or her 
nee#lework. wader the spreading branches of au 
old cedar in one corner of the tennia: lawn-—the 
time, too, when, as a rule, the Castle was given 
over to & slumbrous quietude. 

This was not the case to-day. Two or three 
servants were flitting about, Mr. Zilliard was on 


the poiat of coming round the building, and a: | 
he entered the hall Sir Richard himself appeared, | 


looking ill and harassed. 

“Thank Heaven you are back, Carew! Have 
you seen Elaine?” 

Seen Elaine!” repeated the young man in 
astonishment. ‘I have not seen her since my 
aunt and I left this morning, what has become of 


er 
“ That is exactly what we want to know. She 
has disappeared without leaving a clue to her 





whereabouts.” 





OHAPTER IX, 
AN ANXIOUS VIGIt, 
GrrarD was dumbfounded, and at firs! in- 


- 


‘eredulous.at Sir Richard's startling news. 


“What do you mean!” he asked, almost 
angrily, although he had grown white to the 
lips, ‘* People do not disappear in Eog'and, and 
in broad daylight, in the sense of getting lost, 
Elaine must have gone out for a walk if you 
cannot find her in the house.” 

While he:was speaking Hilliard had come up 
and joined them, 

“ Yes, yea,” -he interposed, eagerly, ‘' that 4s 
what I have been telling Sir Richard, ‘ Misa 
Wyndcliff tus gone to one of her many pen- 
sioners, end is staying longer than usua'. She 
will be back presently, and explain the reason of 
her absence,” 

* Would she go out without putting on hat or 
mantle?” demanded the baronet, with hoarse 
impatienes, turping from one to the other, 
"Her maid declares she has taken neither. I 
tell you something has Lappened to her—l feel 
it—-I am sure of it.””. He looked so excited, and. 
altogether unhinged, that Carew took him gently 
by the arm, and led him to a seat, Hilliard 
following. 

“ Now teil me quietly what haa occurred,” he 
said eoothiag!y, controlling bis own suspense as 
best he could. “How long has Elnine been 
missing ¢” 

"Since between eleven and twelve o’ciock. 
She came to my room, and finding me asleep, 
left me. Hilliard saw her goinj along the pas- 
sage, and the butler observed her pass through 
the hall outeide a few minutes later Since then 
no ong has seen her, and we have no tidings of 
her.” 

“And now it is half-past four,” muttered 
Carew, glancing at bis watch. “It iz strange 
certainly, Did she mention to the butler where 
she was going?” : 

“Nob a word—in fact, he says he does not 
think she even saw him,” , 

* And ahe went out on the terrace ?” 

*‘ Yas, She ustially spenda s good part of her 
mornings in the garden, snippivg off dead rosea, 
and attending to her flowers ; some\imes she goes 
for long walks, but then she always leaves word 
what time she is likely to be back, so that I shal! 
nob wait luncheon for her. Bub I am pretty sure 
she would not go far this morning. She knew | 
was not well, and that would be suflicient to keep 
her near home,”’ 

This was true. The state of her father's health 
had prevented her from keeping her engagement 
to drive to W—-- with Lady Alma, so it was 
highly improbahie that she would venture beyond 
the grounds, 

ts Have you had any inquiries made?" asked 
Carew, after a pause, 

“] have sent servants in al! directions, and 
Mr. Hilliard hae aleo been out,” rejoined Sir 

tichard. Pe turned to the secretary. “ You 
have no tidings, have you?”’ 

“I'm afraid not. I saw the woman at the 
Lodge, and she was quite certain Miss Wyudeliff 
had not passed through the gates thi: morning. 
Everyoue I questioned gave the same answer— 
they had not seen her all day. Shall i go out 
again in an opposite direction, and sce if I can 
pick up any information *” 

The Baronet assented eagerly, aad Hilliard 
once more set off, while Carew passed in rapid 
menfal review al! the things that could possibly 
have overtaken the gir!. 

"Ys she subject to fainting fits |’ he asked : 
but the auewer was a decided negative. Klaine 
had never fainted in her life, and although her 
fairness of complexion and exquisite colouring 
made her look delicate she was in reality rather 
strong. “Have you questioned all the ser- 
vants ?” he next inquired. 

“Every one, and they agree that the last 
peraon who saw her wad Rogers, the butler, and 
that was nearly five hours ago. Is it likely she 
would be sbeent all that time unless something 
serious had happened to her!’ 

Gerard confessed to himself it was not ; bot 
he did his best to calm Sir Richard's agitation. 
So far as he could ascertain both howea and 
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grounds had been searched from top to bottom 
and end to end without result. 

" Have you looked In the chapel?” he asked, 
with a sudden inspiration. 

“No. Iwent past it, but it was locked, so I 
did not think ib worth while going in. Still we 
will seek there if you imagine it is any good. 
By the way, Flaine herself was the last person 
who bad possession of the key. I have not seen 
it since she showed you over the Castle.” 

Gerard remembered handing it to her on the 
same morning after his visit to the Rookery. A 
search was made for it, but without success, 
Hither sabe had taken it with .her, or put it in 
some secure hidiug-place where it escaped notice, 

"The loss of the key does not signify,” observed 
Carew, “If 1 have a ladder I can easily get in 
through one of the windows.” 

And this expedient was resorted to a few 
minutes later, with the result that he stood once 
more inside the chapel, examining ite every hole 
aud corner with eyes that nothizg escape? —not 
even the withered little rosebud lying on the 
etones, where he had dropped it in disgust at 
finding it spotted with blood. 

He remembered the sound he had heard as he 

tood beside Elaine just before- their departure, 
and once more he raised his voice, and called hér 
name loudly three or four times. There was no 
anawer cvave, indeed, the echoes in which the 
sound gradually died away. By this time he 
had grown asalarmed as the rest of the house 
hole, and not satisfied with their efforts he insti- 
tuted a thorough search himself—in the Castle, 
in the grounds, in the park and shrubberies. It 
was unsuccessful, There wae no sign of the 
wiseing girl—no one had seen her, no one bad 
heard anything of her. 

* We must communicate with the police,” he 
said devidedly to Sir Richard, and the police were 
accordingly sent for to go over the same ground 
with exactly the same result. 

The hours dragged on, evening deepened into 
uight, and yet no tidings, No one at the Castile 
thought of going to bed, lanterns were got out, 
ynd even—et the suggestion of the Police In- 
spector-——the pond was dragged, 

Carew stood by watching the operation, 
horrible dread at his heart, and all the time he 
was recalling the vision in the Paris room where 
Elaine had appeared before him, and in horror 
he had cried out,— 

“She ie dead!” 

Hie relief when the dragging of the pond was 
completed, and nothing found, was so great that 
he almost went down on his knees there and 
then, and thanked Heaven for its mercies. 

Be: ide himatood the Police Inspector--Raven-- 
a short, wiry man, with keen eyes, and a nod un- 
pleasant expression, whe had from the fret mani- 
fested the greatest possible interest in the case, 
Together the two men walked back to the Castle. 

** What is to be done uext!}" aaked Carew, his 
face grey aud haggard in the dawn that was just 
breaking. “It seema to me we have not lefta 
single spot unexamined within a radius of two 
miles, and yet we are as far off the truth as 
ever.” 

* Patience, sir,” returned the Inspector, quietly. 
“For wy own partI don’t think any harm has 
happened to the young lady ; if it had we should 
have been pretty sure to come across signe of it, 
We shall have « 
tandpoint. We must find out, if 
leaving her father’s bouse——~” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Carew, 
fiercely. 

Raveu looked at him in surprise. 

“T only mean that it seems to me quite likely 
she may be keeping out of the way of her free 
will, Young ladies are kittle cattle to deal with; 
you never quite know where you are with thers. 
Perhaps Mise Wyndciiff had a secret unknown to 
Sir Rwhard!-——” 

“ You are wrong,” interrupied Carew, school- 
ing himself to epeak quietly, “ She was the 
purcet minded, the moso trapsparently guileless 
creature in the world, and quite incapable of 
deceit a any shape or form.” 

Raven shregged his shoulders, 





begin our work from another | 
possible, | 
whether Miss Wyvdclif had any motive for | 





“ Yos, sir, so they all are, till they are found 
out; bub my experience tells me that you 
mustn’t trust to where ladies are 
concerned. Now, might hazard an opinion, 
pocomgaie that ; deny egy 5g eng than 
one, perhaps—since I hear she was pretty. 
By-the-bye, sir, who is this Mr. Billiard, up at 
the Castle ?” 

“Sir Richard’s secretary. Surely,” added 
Gerard, “you do not suspect him of knowing 
anything about this mysterious business }”’ 

" Of knowing where the young lady is? No, 
I do not, He seemed too genuinely upset for 
that. But I should not be in the least surprised 
to hear that he was in love with her.” 

Gerard was startled at the su ion, but at 
the same time be was struck by its eg per 
If it were true, it explained a good in the 


secretary's demeanour that had heretofore been | 


inexplicable, though it threw no light om hie 
strange nocturnal expeditions 

He wondered whether it would be better bo 
inform javen of al] he knew concerning Hilliard ; 
but before he could decide the Inspector epoke 


“I may tell you that my opinion is Miss 
Wyndcliff went out for the purpose of keeping 
an assignation. Before I left the Castle I ciosely 
questioned Rogers, the butler, who was the last 
person to see her, and he says that, as she passed 
through the hall, she was looking at what was 
apparently a note which she held in her hand, 
and after reading it through she put it in the 
bosom of ber dress, and glanced at the clock, 
comparing ib with her own watch. Afterwards 
she walked rather more quickly than she had 
done before ; which looks as if she had an ap- 
pointment and was airsid of being late for it.” 

» "The argument is an ingenious one, but it 
does nob hold together. In the first place Miss 
Wyndcliff would have hardly made an appoint- 
ment that she wished kept secret, within sight of 
the Castle windows ; and, secondly, if she had 
intended going farther, she would have put out- 
door garments on.” 

“ Not if she wished her absence to remain un- 
euspected, Besides, as a matter of fact, It is 
likely enough she had a hat with her—a white, 
sailor one, which she was in the habit of wearing 
about the grounds. Rogers saya he saw her 
pick up something which he believes to have been 
a hat, as she passed through the hall, though she 
did not put it on immediately. You see, sir, 
ladies don’t get swallowed up by the earth, or 
taken up to the clouds nowadays, except in fairy 
tales ; aud the only way I can account for Miss 
Wyndcliff's disappearance is, either that she has 
elo Pr 

But Carew did not stay to hear the second 
alternative. He took hold of the Inspector’s 
shoulder and shook him as if he had been a rat, 
his face growing dark with fury. 

“ How dare you suggest such athing! How 
dare you insult her by such suspicions?” he 
exclaimed, passionately, for the moment losing 
all control over himeelf, [He recovered himself 
almost immediately, and relinquished his graep 
of the startled mau with an awkward laugh. “I 
beg your pardon ! i let my temper get the better 
of me; bub I was so indignant at your even 


; or-— 


| thinking such a thing of Mise Wyndeliff. What- 


ever has happened, it is not that!” 

After this outburst the Inspector deemed it 
wiser to keep his ideas to himself. He wasa 
clever man in his way, who had earned some 
fame by his conduct of @ local case, and was 
rather proud of the ‘cuteness be had displayed 
op that occasion, Moreover, he was anxious to 
add to bis reputation, and this case seemed to 
offer him a good chance. It was quite certain 
he would de his best to unravel the mystery. 

Wheu they reached the house the great fan of 
the dawn was widening in the eastern sky, and 


all objects seen in the dim, half-light, bad a) 


curiously unreal appearance, 

Toe air was raw and cold, woisture dripped 
frora the trees and shrubs, which were partly 
veiled ia floating mist. 

The figure of Sir Richard as he came down the 
steps to meet them looked as grey aad ghostly as 
the surrounding landscape, 





j never knew it. I 
| grievously that scarcely even merciful Heaver 





“You have news for us?” eagerly exclaimed 
ae eee ee Oey eee 
b+] ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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EVA’S LOVE. 
—10I— 
CHAPTER XXXVI 


Iv was rather late the same evening when 
Percy returned to his rooms, He was not 
anxious to part with his newly rescued 


ppinese. : 

“T dread to lest some new misfortune 
befall you while I sleep,” he sald to Eva;as he 
leaned over her at parting, 

But his step-mother placed her hand upon his 
shoulder . 

“Never fear,” she said, with reminiscent 
sadness. “For almost the first time in her life 
-—certainly for the first time since her babyhood 
she has a mother’s care. I shall not leave 
her.” . 

And Perey kissed quivering lips tenderly, 

“ My mother, also,” he said, gently. 

There was auother surprise awaiting him when 
he returned home. It certainly seemed a day 
of surprises to all those concerned in the little 
drama. 

As he opened the door of his a room, a 
cloud of smoke greeted him, and he observed his 
father sitting by a desk writing hurriedly, 
Gerald Rafiton looked up. 

“ Halloo!” he exclaimed, rising, “is that you 
at last. Beastly habits you are getting into, 
Percy-~remaining out until this time of night, 
and just when I wanted to see you, too, Are 
you tired or sleepy?” 

“No; and I very particularly wanted to ses 
you to-night.” 

“To tell me about that infernal betrothal, ? 
suppose! Look here my boy, you're not in love 
with that girl, are you?” 

“You mean Olga Anstruther ?” 

** Yes, to be sure.” 

'* No, I am not,” 

“Then why in thunder do you marry her!” 
qveried the old man, irascibly. “I tell you, 
marriage is hard enough with all the love you car 
crowd into it, and it becomes—well, never mind 
about that. What, in Heaven’s name, do you 
see in that fat, dowdy, ill-natured, plebeian thing, 
to want to make her your wife?” 

And something, he knew nob what, impelled 
Percy to rep!y,— 

“ What difference does ib make! The only 
woman I love—the only one I ever can love-—ia 
denied me through——” 

“Hold on there! See here, my boy, you are 
the most infernal prig, in one way, I ever knew 
in my life. You are so infernally high-minded 
yourself that you have no sympathy whatever 
for sin in any other man, and I would rather face 
Heaven with o sin on my conscience than you ; 
for Heaven would have mercy, and you—-well, 
you don’t know how. 

“Thate to have my own gon think badly of 
me; but I'll be hanged if I can let this go on any 
lopger. There's no use in beating about the bueb. 
I’m a scoundrel, I reckon-—as black-hearted » 
villain as ever lived—and there’s no smoothing 
the matter over, 

“ For about ten years now I have let a woman 
bear the burden of my wrongdoing, and I can’t 
let it goon any longer, Every single day ho« 
wade my crime t her harder to confess, and 
the fact that she has loved and trusted me 
through everything makes it still worse. It had 


as well all come out t x 
“| betrayed your mother’s trust, though she 
tinned against her ° 


could ever forgive me; but I wronged another 
woman still more, That woman was the mother 
of the girl whom you loved and would have made 
your yp She has been my wife for ten years, 
Percy |’ 
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Gerald Railton looked up at his son. He 
aeemed to have aged a dozen years since Percy 

tered the room. 

"dis face was strained and drawn, his eyes 
haggard. But instead of the expression of con- 
demation which he expected to see in his son's 
eye:—-in place of the contempt, the abhorrence— 
there was such relief, such ht, that Geraid 
Railton drew e long breath, incapable of giving 
voice to his own feelings. at es 

Hie son stepped forward and put out his 
hand, wringing his father’s with o strength that 
would have hurt him under less excitement, 

“J am thankful you have told me this, 
father!” he said, with deep emotion. “I heard 
this story to-day from Madame Honora—-I beg 
ber pardon, from Mrs, Rafltoa, my step mother. 
Tt was drawn from her lips by the deepest agouy 
that woman could koow--the sight of her 
unbappy —" suffering and terrible 
social j x 

"7 Basin into this room with all the bitterness 
of my pature in arms against you, curaing you 
for the sorrow you had brought these two inno- 
ceat women, loathing you for the dsstardly part 
you had played. Forgive me, sir, but you could 
aot condemn yourself too y: 

"“Yeb you have atoned by the confession you 
bave made, in some sort, and in my mother’s 
same, aa well as my own, I forgive you. 

‘* Your wife atill loves you. What you have 
told me will please her even more than it bas me, 
Her grief to-day was pitiable—not because of 
what she had suffered, but because of her lost 
confidence in you, 

Father, Honora Railton is nearer an angel 
than ® woman, or she would never have yielded 
the sacrifices you have demanded of her. I con- 
gratulate you upon your wife.” 

There was @ heavy dew standing upon Cerald 
Railton’s brow; there was a glaze before his 
eyes, and when Percy released his hand he sat 
down suddenly and covered them with his hand, 
His shoulders moved convulsively, and Percy 
became conscious that his father was weeping. 

Percy tried to say something, but there was 
lump io bis throat that ented his words from 
sounding, He placed his hand upon his father’s 
shoulder, then laughed nervously, 

“Come,” he cried, huskily, forcing hie voice 
out at last. This is a time for rejoicing, not for 
mourning. I wish it were several hours earlier, 
that we might see our dear ones again to-night 
and tell them the blessed truth.” 

“You don’t know what this means to me,” 
said the elder man, brokenly. “For ten years 

have schemed and lied that this story might 
not greet your ears. It was your condemnation 
I dreaded, yet you receive my humiliating 
confession as a blessing. Percy, relief is too 


wary I--[—— : a 
“Let us forgeh that part of it, 2 
exclaimed ewe: “If I set myself “P as your 
judge believe me I never intended to. There has 
not been a time during the ten that have 
elapsed that I should not have been to have 
heard this story. Why, when I saw her down in 
the coutitry-—— Bat, there! We are wiping 
out the post, I don’t think that any man who 
knows the world could ever look into my new 
mother’s face and doubt her. Oh, I say, father, 
don’t look like that! I am not so absolutely 
without sin that I can afford to cast a atone.” 

For the first time Gerald Railton looked up 
with gleam like sunshine breaking over his 
haggard countenance, 

‘You don’t mean to tell me-——” he ; 

“That I am not immaculate?” said Percy, 
—— the sentence with a short, embarrassed 

ag 


“Yes, I do, I wish I were, for Eva's sake. 
No man realises how he will regret his sins until 
he truly loves,” 

Gerald Railton took out his handkerchief and 
dried his moist brow, then he stood up like a man 
relieved of a great weight of sin and care. 

I feel as Atlas must have when the world 
rolied off bis shoulders,” he said, witha grin. “I 
4m nob quite sure that It is right to find such 
éasy forgiveness as I have, The road has been 
made too smooth for me,” 

Percy smiled. 


‘We cannot gauge each other’s sufferings and 
atonementa,” he » Quietly, “One man may 
suffer as much in fifteen minutes as another 
would in five 2 

His father sighed again and lifted bis damp 
hair wearily. 

“YT don’t know but that you are right,” he 
said, grimly. I feal as if I were fifty years older 
than I was the day you made your love for that 
little girl down in the country known tome. I 
have hated myself ever since, but it has been 
nothing short of agony since I heard of your 

ent to Olga Anstruther, Oh, by the way, 
what does that mean? For of course there is 
some mistake.” 

*' No, it ie quite correct ; though it was accom- 
plished through fraud and treachery and decep- 
tion. I do not in the least hesitate to break it, 
Inever asked hor to be my wife, anyway. [bt is 
te Jack Anstruther that I owe everything. He 
is the noblest boy under heaven. He was 
—— te Eva, yet realising that he might have 

he 


ied her, 
to Eval” ejaculated Gerald. 
“ Why, where did he meet her?” 

‘* She was « nursery governess at his house for 
a time, and——” 

" You don’t mean that little Miss Brook ¢” 

"Certainly Ido. Why? Did you meet her?” 

Yes ; and that is Eva Masters? Well, upon 
my soul! And our meeting was such an extra- 
ordiuary one. Sheis the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw, Percy.” 

* T quite agree with you, sir,” returned Percy, 
demurely. ‘I shall ask you to meet her to- 
morrow as doubly your daughter. But in the 
meantime it is almost two o'clock. Don’t you 
think we had better woo Morpheus now and leave 
the ladies fora few hours?” 


eo * * o w 


Early the following morning Percy sent a 
messenger to Mrs, Jaffrey’s house to Eva, that he 
and his father would be glad to breakfast with 
her, her mother, and Kate, if there was no objec- 
tion. It was needless to say they were welcomed 


y- 

With an arm about his wife Gerald Railton 
leaned over and kissed Eva, 

“T should like to hear you say you forgive me 
Poi Mono agen ae and Aes Percy's sake,” he 
said, v> into sweet M 

“For your pt first,” sab teaaontedl 
gently. “My heart is full of love for all the 


world, and ularly for one my mother loves. 
And—-Mr, ton —I will sit for the Madonna 
if you will ask me some time.” 


His face lighted with pleasure, but she laughed 
merrily and hastened to aid,— 

“Oh, I forgot. I can’t doit, either, for I have 
promised to sit exclusively for Jack Anstruther, 
and no could induce me to bresk the 
promise, You must wait until he releases me.” 

“TI will forgive you for that suddenly dashed 
hope on one condition,” said Gerald, seriously, 
lifting her pretty chin on the palm of his hand, 

“Name it,” 

“That in future I shall be ‘father’ not Mr, 
Railton.” 


- “Fagree!” she exclaimed, colouring just a 
trifle, ‘‘ But aren’t you ravenously hungry! I 
know Kate is. You've got another daughter, too, 
sir, for Kate must always be my sister.” 

Mrs. Railton had put her arm about Kate 
Hastings’ neck and kissed her. 

“And she must always be my daughter,” 
announced the elder woman, with emotion. “I 
can never forget what you have done for my 
child, dear Kate.” 

“Tt waan’t a very heroic performance to starve 
with ber,” said Kate, whimaically ; “and that is 
ali I did, I should have been forced to do that 
without her as well as with her, and she was the 
one who secured food for both of us It wasa 
case of misery loving company with me, I think.” 

**You were neither miserable nor starving 
when you took me inu,’’ sald Eva, wistfully. 
“When ths whole world was against me, you took 
me in.” 

“That was because of my self-conceit,” 
auswered Kate. ‘I fancied I knew more than 





most folk. It has proven true, hasn’t it {” 








OBAPTER XXXVIL 


Eva’s wedding was not an extravagant one, 
but was pronounced the prettiest and most 
artistic that had taken place in London within 
the remembrance of every attendant, 

P were inclined to smile very indulgently 
over the romance connected with Gerald Rail- 
ton’s life, 

** An erratic artist!” they exclaimed, sympa- 
thetically. ‘* Of course he couldn't do anything 
in the ordinary, rational way. It would not have 
blended with the halo surrounding him to do any- 
thing commonplace.” 

It was very pleasant to have his misdemeanour 
treated in that way, but it certainly was like 
heaping coals of fire on the man’s head. Not but 
that he was ecstatically happy. Still, past expert- 
ences were a tremendous safeguard. 

There was never a prettier bride than Eva, She 
wore the o -blosgoms with rare grace, and 
hor step-father and father-in-law announced his 
intention of changing the subject of the contem- 
plated picture to “The Fair Bride.” But still 
Jack Anstruther’s privilege came first, as Eva 
reminded him happily. 

Jack did not attend the wedding at the church, 
but he was at the reception which waa given by 
Gerald Railton in his sumptuous home, where his 
wife had taken up her residence two months 
before. 

His smile was as bright and bappy as that of 
anyone present when be congratulated bride and 
bridegroom. Ralph Anstruther stood very closely 
beaide his chair while he did it, and after Eva and 
Perey had moved away Jack looked up at him 
with a smile. 

“You needn’t fear for me, dear old dad,” he 
said, gently. “I wouldn't be in his shoes even if 
Icould, Think of people pitying that beautiful 

oung thing for being fastened eternally to a 
death’s-head like me! Oh, I am thankful that 
Leacaped that. This day would have killed me 
if I had been the bridegroom, sitting here like a 
clod while she flitted aboutamong the guests. [ 
couldn’t have borne that, dad ; but Lam quite 
happy ae it is,” 

And Ralph Anstruther kuew that i) was best, 

There was anot er preeant that looked at Jack 
with a sympathy that could not be expressed. 
That wes Mark Rameey. 

“ There are some lives that are denied every- 
thing,” be said to Kate, as they etood aside 
together, ‘and yet they seem to be the brightest 
end happiest peopleafter all, Look at that boy's 
face! Itisa like asunbeam, By Jove ! if I were 
a woman I should worship him.” 

“You don’t know what you would do it you 
were 8 woman,” answered Kate, sententiously. 
“Strong and well as you are, with the power 
of life in your limbs, do you think you would 
wish to be eternally bound to a helpless invalid ? 
Romance may answer yes, but common sense does 
not, and somehow you don’t seem to me to be a 
man governed by romance.” 

“No one ever did give ms my just deserts in 
this life,” returned Ramsey, complainingly. ‘I 
suppose you don’t think me capable of making a 
sacrifice for one I loved.” 

“T didn’t say that. But learning bo love one 
already sacrificed is a different thing.” 

“ And thatreminds me,” he exclaimed, though 
apropos of what he failed to mention, ‘ what ars 
you going to do now that your friend is leaving 
you?” 

“Going back to work,” answered Kate, 
promptly. “I've had an offer to take me on from 
the old firm. [I've been having a picnic for the 
last two months, and now the grind will begin 
again. I should be more than human to say that 
Lam giad, but I couidn’t and wouldn’t be depen- 
dent upon their bounty.” 

‘* And so you are going back to the store?” 

“There is nothing else for it,” 

“‘Oh, yes, there is! I could suggest something 
better than that.” 

“ The position of artist’s model?” she asked 
quizzically, “Pshaw! ‘You wouldn't make 2 
pound in a century If I were to pose for you.” 

“That is not whet I was going tosay. Will 
you be my wife, Kate?” 

He was leaning nonchalantly againad the 
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framework of the window, the curtain forming a 
drapery behind him. There ‘were dozens of 
people sbout them, laughing and talking in 
animated feshion, 

She looked up at him quickly, The dimples 
were showiog maddeningly in her cheeks, She 
had never been so near being beautiful He 
caught her hand and held it firmly down by hie 
side where no one could see, but that did not 
alter the absolute indifference of his position. 

‘** Answer me,” he exclainted, masterfully. ‘I 
have loved you from the moment you came into 
my studio that day with your obstinate demand 
of me to release a model who had not requested 
it, Your face comes between me and roy work so 
that I can do nothing. I puta dimple into every 
landscape, and reddish-brown hair on every object 
I try to reproduce. Thereis only one thing for 
it, Kate. You must marry me or I shall lose 
every particle of reputation I have, and go to the 
almshoure. Will yousave me from that, dear!” 

“T suppose common charity demands that I 
should not refuse,” she answered, the dimple 
deepaning. 

“Tt does, upon my soul. Look out of the win- 
dow at that queer fellow plodding-——— There! I 


He smiled very patronisingly and looked at 
the top of Kate’s head “ posscesively ”—to 
create @ word, 

** Yes,” he answered, 

ef Oh ! ” 

The exclamation was Eva’s, 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Ramsey, nodding his 
head at her wisely, ‘You have wonderful 
perceptive for so 7ou28 @ matron, Mrs. 
Railton. She promised——lei me see”’--looking ab 
his watch—"it was halfpast ten when she 
promised, and it is now half-past eleven—just an 
hour ago,” 

“Oh, why didn't you think of it a week 
and let it bea double wedding” cried Eva, 
real distress, 

Ramsey looked crestiallen. 

“What chumps we were, Kate, nob to think 
of it!"he cried, “Why didn’t you remind 
me! But don’t worry. Doublew are no 
end of bad luck, We'll join you before you leave 
home.” 

With a lack of ceremony that was excusable 
among such friends as most of them were, Percy 
announced the betrothal before the end of the 
evening, and the congratulations wers as earnest 





should have died in another moment if I hado’t 
done thai.” 

For, of course, the queer fellow was only 4 ruse, 
and ag she bent forward to look, he kissed her 
upon the lips. There was a great accession of 
colour when she turned to him, but he only 
laughed happily. 

" Percy isn’t half as happy os I am,” he said, 
softly. “But I should like to hear you say that 
ib isn’t all pity for my pecuniary condition, Kate. 
Tell me that you love me.” 

“T ought notto after the mean advantage you 
took of me,” she auewered, 

But you will)” 

Well, since you ask it so humbly, perhaps I 


¥ 


appointment to me, on the whole, if you had not | 200N6, not even the pater-familias himself seemed 


may. I velieve it would have been rather a dis- | 
asked me,” 

“Then you do love me} 

* Yes,” 

“And you will marry me!” 

" Yea,” 

" At once }” 


“Well, not exactly this minute,” 

* But soon ?” 

‘{ suppose so, There won't be any elaborate 
trousseau to prepare, and as I have no reluctant 
family whoee consent I must wait to obtain, I 
don’: eee what reason there will be to defer {t 
particularly. You will have an easy time of it, 


as those had been upon the wedding. 

Moat of those present knew and liked Mark 
Rameey, and had heard the story of Kate’s 
romantic devotion to Percy's wife. 

“Tt’s just like a story-book, isn’t it?” ex- 
claimed one young lady, gusbingly. 

And almost everyone agreed ihat it was, 
There was a reunion in Rome of the friends 
who had played important parte in Eva's life. 
Her mother and step-father were there-—on their 
bridal tour, Gerald Railton would have It. 
Ramsey nnd Kate were there also, and, io their 
surprise, Ralph Anstruther and Jack, with the 
faithful Tu ffvs in attendance, came as well, 

Mrs, Austruther, Olga, aud the two younger 
members of the family had been left behind, but 


to regreb that, 

He was like a boy out of school, enjoying his 
holiday with Jack. Eva asked after his wife and 
daughter, and his reply, while not a tribute to 
the success of hie matrimonial relations, was true 
and honest, nevertheless, and perhaps excusable 
in face of everything. 

“They are well, Mrs, Railton; but let me 


possible.” 

Eva emiled sympathetically and pressed his 
hand, 

She and Jack are the warmest friends. If 





There le no father to face and ne tacther-in-law 
for a future prospect. I think 1 rather con- 
gratulate you, Mr, Ramsey.” 
‘Mark !"’ hecorrected. ‘‘ Don't you know my 
mane?” 

Of course, you silly man!” 


“Then kindly call me by it in the future. 
Come with me, will you} J want to show you 
an engraving in the library, It ie really very 
fine,” 

She emifled. 

‘Fraud i” she whispered. ‘Is it ' the queer 
ellow plodding’ again?” 

Jeme with me.’ he whispered back, “tor 1 
shell take you in my arms right here before all 


these people, and make everyone of them my 
sonfidants on the spot, Don't vempt me too 
far,” 

And fearing lest he should oarry out his 
threat she marched obediently beside him to the 


library 
Follow them there} Oh, no! That wouldn’t 
be fair! Similarly situated, should you want 


anyone peering at you! It is au excellent place 
in which to apply the Golden Kule. 
They came back to the drawing-room at the 


end of an hour, and Eva went up to Kate at 


once, 

“Where have you been!” ehe asked, almost 
anxiously, ‘I’ve looked for you everywhere.” 

“In the library,” answered Kate, demurely. 
" Was it anything special you wanted!” 

But something in her face attracted Eva. She 
glance’ quickly at Mark Ramsey. 

“Were you with her!” she questioned. 


there is a regret in the noble boy’s heart thereis 
no one other than Heaven that knows it. 


[THE END, ] 








A Sotm Home Virrur.—Economy is o virtue 
which is nesded everywhere, No matter if per- 
sons are rich or have large incomes, they should 
be economical. To waste is wicked. There are 
better ways to spend money and goods than to 
waste them. It is the poorest use they can be 
put to. Many people would be economical if 
they knew how. It ie an art to practice economy. 
To do it well one must know the art. All can 
have ib if they will, It {*« an arithmetical art. 
| It is the conclusion of numbers, All must live 





| and ought to live well, but bow to live beet at 


| the least expense ie the work of figures to teil. 


compare them. Many 





there a great want of economy. 








forget what I have left behind while that is | 


We must count the cost of ways and means and 
people use expensive 
articles of food and drees when cheaper ones would 
be in every way better and more serviceable. 

Especially in regulating the table expenses is 
A little useful 
| information concerning the qualities of food, the 
amount and kind of nutrition-matter they con- 
talo, the wante of the human system and the best 
way of cooking, wou)d often save fully one-third, 
and, in mapy instauces, half the expense, A 
wise economy in table expenses is favourable to 
health, and in this way eaves time, drngs, expense 
} and doctors’ bills, flesh, strength, and happi- 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 
—0— 
Two of Mrs. Mortimer’s excellent guests, gentle 
men, were Sade the : mgr this lovely 
t at their 
i ther “ententontel' ee chile’ bner the . 


between breakfast and dinner in conversation 
and smoke, 

One of them, who had just languidly informed 
his companion that his very matked attention te 
Isabel Whyte, his hostess’s pr oy ncaa 
nious niece, was paught but a “‘ little in,” 
was ® tall, handsome man of about thirty years 
of age, ten'y e ee Ore ee 
which travel and good breeding « indelibly 
upon the face and bearing of tosh oan fickle 
fortane favours with her smiles Leonard Ashley 
was & thorough man of the world, 

The room in which the two men sat smoking 
opened through wide French windows on to the 
lawn, but on Page the heat of the morning 
sun the venetian blinds were drawn and the view 
of the garden shut off, ; 

‘* Well, well, olds boy, amuse yourself if you are 
not in any deeper than a bit of a flirtation,” said 
Tom Mayne, ‘after his friend's wey pw | reply to 
a little attem advice. “But I you, old 
fellow, it looks extremely like an old-fashioned 
courtship to outalders, and the aunt hae got he: 
eye ov it, and appears exceedingly well satisicd 
with the turn affairs are apparently taking. 
There will be quite a ‘cut up’ in that quarter 
when you throw her over, and you had better take 
my advice and do it easy; commence now and 
cool oft by stages, for you can’t carry it’ much 
further without coming to some understanding. 
Oh, by the way, is the girl flirting too? Quites 
bright little ary bn Pity there’s not a penny 
in the family; that’s the only drawback to her 
making a mana very clever little wife; but of 
course as it is, it’e quite out of the question,” 

“ Quite,” drawled Ashley, lighting a@ fresh 
cigar. ‘Let's go down tothe river and have 
a peddle before dinner,” and the subject of Isabel 
Whyte was blown away in smoke s¢ he lasily 
rowe from his chair and walked to the window 
leading to the lawn. 

As drew up the blinds and atepped out 
| om to the terrace a white muslin dress rustled 
round the corner of the building out of sight. 
“Will Mr, Ashley join us at tennis thie 
afternoon 1” 

It was Isabel who spoke, looking up brightly 
into the face of Leonard Ashley, who sat next her 
ot rabty little Teubal, wives cceaiion etn 

Pretty en w Ce 
arich man’s wife had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, was gazing into the eyes of 
the man who was playing with her heart, with 
her innocent, trusting, captivated soul looking 
out through hers, 

“With all my heart, Mise Whyte, if I may 
lay as your partner.’’ 

5 She blushed her assent, with her blue eyet 
fixed on her plate, 

The gasue that afternoon must have proved re- 
marksbly pleasant to Isabel, whose flashed and 
eager face beamed with enjoyment and satiefac: 
tion as she accotapanied Leonard across the laws 
after having been igncminiously defeated in five 
evict did to be to add to 

fietory not seem 53) to 
their happiness, however, for even ‘Ashtey showed 
an unusual earnestness as he walked by the side 
of Isabel with the racquete slung over his ehoul- 
der, and his tal! form bent slightly as he talkeé 
in low tones to the girl. 

His languid expression had given way to & 
bright look of pleasure, and his handsome eye# 
snapped in a way that was in sharp contrast with 
his usual lapguor, 

“Remember, Isabel,” he whispered, s# be 
parted with her at the house, “I am to have all 
the dances this evening |” 

“ Yes, all.” é ; 

With a tell-tale blush she sped up the stairs 

Leonard walked thovghtfully off to his apart 
ment, » mixture of strange feelings creating 5 tt 
moil in his heart. 





* nexs, 





When he reached his room, before changing bis 
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toilet for-the evening, be threw. off. his ‘coat, and 
hastily seating bimself.at @ writing-table began 
hurriedly » letter. ’ 


He never ceased until. the task, which waa a 


long one, was completed, except now and then to 
pause for 8 moment to find some suitable expres- 
sion, for the wording of the epistle appeared to 
need considerable care. 

He finished at last, and carefully f it 
placed it in an envelope, which he su 
in his best hand > 

“ Wilfred Ashton, Esq., The Pines, Devon.” 

“There, uncle mine, this will be a little sur- 
priee for you ab dinner to-morrow.” 

\\ ith these words he laid the letter upon the 
table, and began with unusual care to arrange 
ais evening dress, 8 hs 

* . * + ” 

“Come, Isabel, oud bere the moonlight is 
beautifal, and the air sweet with the June 
flowers. ‘We have ample time to enjoy a walk 
among the shrubbery before the next dance. 
The breeze will cool you; your face is fluehed 
and heated. Besides,” he whispered, bending 


tenderly over her, ‘‘ I have something to tell you 


which can be better said under the stars and in. 


the silvery moonlight, Come,” 

A strange Sian came into Isabela eyes which 
Leonard did not see, and the thin lips wers set 
in a straight line; but withoub a word she 
slipped her ‘arm through his, and they moved 
out together into the glorious night. 

For some moments they walked on among the 
trees and plants of the excellently kept park, 
without either speaking. Heseomed nervous and 
iilat ease, apparently seeking for words to express 
his thoughts, She was waiting. 

“Tsabel,” he said, finally, suddenly finding his 
voice as they reached a.custic bench at a remote 
part of the ev, Isabel, sit here a moment, 
the moon is bright here, and I want you to read 
a ene I have written this afternoon. Will 
you ” 

* Certainly, Mr, Ashley, if you desire me to,” 

She spoke as though she felt no interest in this 

letter or its consents, and the tone was so diffe- 
rend from her usual’childish, affeetiouate style, 
that Leonard looked quick!y at her. 
_ She was not looking at him, but straight ahead 
into the bushes at the other side of the path, and 
an expression of mingled pain and triumph, alike 
unusual to her, filled her 

He did not see this; roy the envelope 
from hig pocket, which he shad ted to his 
uncle that afternooa and sunsenled, he took 
the letter from it and handed It to her, 

* Read it,” 

. Ae he spoke all trace of hia éustomary languid, 

caroless manner lef¢ him, and his eyes « 

with inward exc”"ement as be eagerly watched 

her unfold and read the letter, 

_ To an undertone, half aloud and! half to herself,” 
io read without once. changing ber set expres- 


s0n.:-- 


“Dear Uncter, aces 

“I have changed my plans somewhat 
since I last talked with you, Sion you des 
aud T acq aiesced, that I should psy my court bo 
the daughter of your old friend, 4 

“Asl say, since then my plans are altered, 
and feelirg that you are now my néarest living 
- ve, itis right you should know of my intea- 
_ The amount of it all is I have given my 
heart into the ‘of Miss, Isabel Whyte, who 
has yialded to my Jove, and consented to become 
the wife of your affectionate nephew, 

Ses _. “Leoxann, 
P.S.—Let me hearfrora you. ys. oss: 


As Lsabsl fufshed Leonard dropped on his 
kne>, and taking her hands, 4 how 
* Taabel, daring | I ond Ist Wil you 
give me the right], Bee yi will, dear, See, I 
{im waiting. You love me, you. do love me! I 
Greet nt it ia your .eyée and in your. words. 
‘, Teabel ; do not look wo cold and calm !” 
strane turned her eyes upon him, still with that 
at sey and, with a balf smile, ssid,— 
ould not that be carrying the joke a trifle 


_ “Joke?” gasped Ashley. ‘‘What do you 
“eo Isabel? You cannot think I am speaking 
n jest!” 


*T mean, Mr. Ashley, that the old gentleman, 
your uncle, would probably echo the sentiments 
of your friend, Mr. Mayne, and yourself, that I 
might make a man 4 very clever little wife, only 
that there is not a penny in the family; and, of 
course, as it is, it is quite.out of the question, 
quite! And not having sny personal ill-feeling 
ym your uncle I must decline to make him 
the subject of so practical.a joke, and possibly 
put him thoroughly out of humour with his ex- 
cellent nephew, all on account of ‘a little flirta- 
tion 1’ " 

As she finislied speaking she rose to her feet, 
her lips set, and her eyes flashing with indig- 
uation, 

Ashley said not a word. He felt the sting of 
his own words, and was ailent. The conversa- 
tion which had occurred in the morniug when he 
was yet strageling with the love which this girl 
bad planted in his beert even during what with 
him was but a flirtation, but with lee a happy 
reality until his cruel words had undeceived her, 
came quickly before him, and he knew that. he 
had lost’ her; and oh | how doubly precious’ she 
seemed now that all hope of winning ber had 
fled.” He conld not unsay those careless words 
which had so hopelessly wounded her sensitive 
soul, though he scarcely believed in the truth of 
them at time. He knew even if she’ had 
loved him that love was dead, or her womanly 

ide ‘would henceforth smother it within her, 

e had no word to say, aud bowed his head as 
she swept by him with a quieb nod. 

She did nob re-enter the drawing-room, but 
went at once to her own apartment, where as 
soon as she had closed and locked the door, she 
threw herself upon the bed, and the agony of 
| her heart found a vent in tears. 

“Oh, how I loved him!" she sobbed, aloud. 
“Bow I loved him!” and then with a new 
burst of tears she wailed : “And now, even now, 
I love him, but I cannot forgive those cruel 
words,” 

* * * ’ . 

“Really, Mr. Ashley, this is very sudden. 
Cannot your business be put off a week or mora! 
or, better still, cannot Mr. Mortimer, who goes 
up to town to-day, attend to it for you?” in- 
quired the fair hostess, at the breakfast-table, 
when Leonard had made known his intention of 
leaving that morning. 

“Tbanke, Mra, Mortimer, but unbappily the 
nature of my business requires my nal 
attendance, am extremely sorry to have to 
shorten my stay, which you have rendered zo en- 
joyable that it is a pain to have to leave,” 
“Well, at least you will luuch with us on the 
cliffs as , and I will have you driven 
direct from t to the station in time for the 
afternoon train.” 

“T shall be only too happy to enjoy the few 
extra hours in your society,’ answered Leonard, 
politely bowing to Mrs. Mortimer, and casting 
covert glance at Isabel, who still retained 
Place beside him, having no reasonable excuse for 
changing ‘it. 

As hé left the table he paused bebind her 
chai¥ a moment, and thén with o sudden move- 
mént ee having nerved himself to speak, 
he bent over her. 

" Miss Whyte,” he sald, “ will you go!” 
“Not this morning,” she answered, coldly. 
“FE have a headache! I may join them after 


lunch, when the sun is not so hot.” 
She was avoiding him. Ue felt a sharp pain 
‘in his heart, but persisting, he continued, -- 


“Ta a week I shall be on the ocean, Miss 
Whyte ; will you grant me one favour before I 
ge oom the sake of my—friendship, if nothing 
@ 4 r. 

She ‘did uot answer, but bowed her head 


* Go this morning to the cliffs.” 
Once more she nodded without a word, and he | 
was forced to leaveher thus: She felt that for | 
all; he loyed her now, and he was g away for 
that love. She knew she loved him—loved him 


| ing his 


love, and now she could not own it, though she 


| felt-he was suffering deeply for the wound he had 


inflicted. ' ; 

What could-he want!.Was he going to re- 
new his attentions, at the. cliffe? She. almost 
wished he would, for she felt her love could mot 
hold out ageinst. his: pleading. No, be felt his 
position too keenly for his pride to allow him to 
reour tothe aubject again, Pride was widening 
the breach between two hearts which 2 flirtation 
had commenced. 

The cliff was a very picturesque spot, and no 
more charming place could be. aslected for a 
nic or outdoor lunch, It overlogked the river 
about fifty feet above the level of the water, and 
shady trees grew almost on the verge, 

’ Tsabel was looking thoughtfully over into the 
river, seated on a low flat stone, when Leonard 
joiued her, 

“Miss Whyte!” 

She looked up quickly ; her face was pale and 
intensely sad, but she never started or changed 
colour as her eyes met hia. 

She had been thinking of bim ; he had been 
filling her thoughts. hy should his appearance 
startle her j 

“ Miss Whyte,” he continued, I asked you to 
come here to-day that I might say afew words 
to you before I went away that 1 qpuld nob in 
justice to myself leave unsaid, I wiis aot detain 
you long, nor will I repeat anything which may 
pain you. 

“ Firsb, for the words you must have overheard 
between myself and Mayne I siacerely ask your 

don, I will not attempt to exeuse them er 
cept to tell you that even then love of you was 
unkuowingly filling my heart, [I know that 
since then you intentionally led me on that you 
might all the more surely strike your blow. I 
have no word of fault to find. I bow to your 
indignation, but for all thatis past, [ love you 
now, deeply, devotedly, with all my heart. My 
own words are myown shame. I could not go 
away without telling you this, Now, farewell.” 

He held ont his hand as he apoke; his face 
was pale and set. 

She took his nand mechanically, without meefi- 

es or speskiug a-word, He stecd a 
moment, onl with a sigh, turned away and was 
gone, 

For some time isabel did not move, but 
remained sitting where she was, with her eyes 
looking unseeingly out over the river ; then with 
8 little moan, she sank on the graes and buried her 
face fn her hands 

“ Oh, Leonard | Leonard!” she sobbed, “ come 
back to me!” 

But Leonard Ashley waa long since oub of 
hearing, and once more her.pride had ruled 
her heart. 

But he was not destined to leave her so, 





When Isabel had dried her eyes and quieted her 
beating heart sufficiently to meet the rest of her 
party again Ashley had driven away to the 
station behind Mrs. Mortimen’s lovely greys. 

The remainder of; the afternoon passed like a 
dream to Isabel; hearb and brain were both 
numbed with a dull, ac palin, until, as the 
merry party were driving homeward, whea the 
sun was slowly: disappearing amid crimson cloude 
in the west, 2 man on horseback, driving like 
mad, met then. ? 
Fiven the sight of this rider tearing along 
towarde'them, which immediately interested the 
balance of the party, did not arouse the girl from 

her lethargy until he wheeled up siongeide the 
iage, and gasping for breath, which he bad 
ridden out, cried to Mrs. ‘Mortimer, — 

‘ Awaccident, marm! The greys bolted— 
Mr, Ashley'at the house, dead i” 

At the mention of Leousrd’s name Isabel came 

out of her stupor, sat upright in the carriage, her 

pale face now actually livid ; then came a t- 

ren shriek, and §' 

But bad news fs alwaya easily exaggerated, nod 
when thé pleasure party arrived home they did 

not find Leonard Astley dead, although he had 
had a narrow escape, aud lny bleeding and in- 

sensible in the drawing-room, The horses had 

htened and unmanageable a‘ the sight 


become frig 
of the railway, and running had thrown Leonard 





with all her strong, womanly heart; but her 





too far, Mr, Ashley t’ 


pride had been wounded, and through that very 


out against a post on the side of the road, aud 
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utting an ugly gash in the back of his head, 
and rendering him, with his black, blood-matted 
hair and ghostly face, decidedly corpag-like in 
appearance; but on the arrival of the Sesleg 
they removed him to the apartment he had 
coupied, and made him as comfortable as human 
skill could, though he breathed very heavily, and 
consciousness did not return. 

The doctor would say nothing decisive when 
he had done everything in his power for the 
time, and was about to go, except shake his 
head gravely ; bub poor, pale Isabel, who had 
recovered her consciousness before they had 
reached the house, and had been foremost amon 
them a}! with a hel; DE hand, was not satisfi 
and followed him cownstairs to the door, and 
lifting her pleading tearful eyes to his, oy 
asked for the verdict. 

‘Well, little one,” he said, looking at her 
pityingly » “I won’t say there ‘is no hope, but 
only constant watching and the best of care will 
bring him through.” 

Nothing more, but 
that. 

For three days and nights she never left his 
bed for a moment while he lay unconscious, 
She had forgetten her pride now. Hise life de- 
pended upon her watchfulness and care, for 
who else could give him that unceasing devo- 
tion} The bitter words he had ‘spoken were 
forgotten. When he returned to life, if he ever 
did, she would creep away unobserved, and he 
would never know that her unceasing care had 
brought him back. 

On the fourth day he began to show signs of 
returning consciousness, and calling softly te 
the nurse, who was sleeping in the next apart- 


she thavked him for 


ment, she looked at him for a moment, her eyes 
filled with soft love-light—for now in his 
helplessness could she not love him as she would 
if he were deadi—and moved lightly from the 
room. 

From that moment he grew steadily bebdter ; 
the crisis was passed, Isabel bad saved his 
life. She did not again enter the room, but 
each day met the doctor outside the door, and 
heard hia reassuring report, 

At last, ona morning as she was waiting out- 
side his door, the doctor came out smiling, but 
did not close the door behind him as usual. 
Eapying Ieabel, he cried heartily, — 

'©Ha, here’s the little buree 1 that brought my 

atient beck to lif I've been telling Mr. 
Ashley about you for the first time this morning, 
and he is anxious to thank you; and seeing you 
saved his life I think it’s quite proper in him, 
Come, be is much better this morning, and it 
will do him good to see some one.” 

"Oh, no, no!” cried Isabel, turning pale, and 
pushing the kind-hearted doctor away, who was 
trylug to draw her into the room. 

“Come along, come along,” he persisted, 
misunderstending her objection, “I tell you 
it will do him no harm, on my word,” and he 
laughed one of his hearty, ringing laughe, and, 
despite her struggling resistance, dragged her 
into the room, 

The chamber was darkexed, and at first she 
could distinguish nothing, as the doctor pushed 
ber, with good-natured force, into the middle of 
the room, and went out and shut the door; but 
ior Leonard, who was leaning on his arm eagerly 
wa ‘ching, the light was sufficient, 

“Isabel!” he cried to the girl, who stood still 
in the middle of the room, with her head bowed, 
where the doctor had left ‘her, “ Isabel, have-you 
brought me back to life or death 1” 

There was a piteous, pleading tone in his weak 
voice, and he tried to hold his bands out +o her. 
She slowly raisei her eyes to his; hezs was full 
of tears—all the pride was gone. 

; Teabel, some!” 

With a little gasping cry she moved toward 
the bed and sank on her knees. 

‘Forgive me!" she sobbed, “J tried to call 
you back, but it was too late—toe late!” 

He gently drew her head towards him and 
tenderly kissed her forehead, 





Let us both forgive,” he said, presently, and 
then he put both his arms around her neck, and 
rested her head on bis breast. 





For a long time they remained so, and then 


| the point of pressure or moderating its intensity. 


he said, softly, putting his hand under his 


wy 

“ Here, Isabel, is aletter I have kept because 
it tells of my love for you, You have read it 
before, wil you post it for me#”’ 

It was only a little half-frightened whisper 
that answered,— 

“ Yes, dear!” 

But it was enough to cheer the heart of 
Leonard Ashley, 








Mivgrat wool is made by blowing powerful 
jete of steam or hot air through iron, slag or cer- 
tain sorts of rock, That this substance has 
possible dangers has for some time been evident 
to scientists. Ib ir said that these extremely fine 
fibres get into the skin, under the nails, into the 
eyes, and are breathed into the lungs, pro- 
ducing serious hemorrhages. They are are in 
reality closely akin to glass, especially those 
of slag, and thie material should be handled 
with greatcaution. It is largely used in build- 
ing for filling partitions and floors as a deadever 
of sound, [tis aleo useful for packing pipes and 
many other purposes. Men who wor it use 
sticks and various implements for handling it, 
taking care not totouch it. In using this mineral 
wool it is well to observe whether there are 
currents of air strong enough to lift it up to 
breathing level. If so, the worker may to advan- 
tage tie a fine but thin handkerchief over his 
mouth and nose, 


A Panis physician claims to have discovered a 
treatment for sciatica. The following is a de- 
scription of the process :—~‘* The patient Hes on 
his face, with his legs extended and resting easily 
one against the other. The most painful spob is 
selected, the region where the nerve proceeds 
from the large sciatic opening. On its trunk 
both thumbs are applied, and it is compressed 
with the greatest force ; av the same time slight 
lateral movements are made, without changing 


This takes from fifteen to twenty seconds, and is 
followed by an interval of twenty minutes’ rest, 
when the procedure is repeated, After a second 
application, which is much less painful than the 
first, che patient-is able to walk, and for several 
hours, or even a day, he may be free from pain.” 
In order to obtain complete recovery, thie pro- 
cedure should be practiced about six times a day 
every two days, untilths definite suppression of 
the neuralgia is obtained. 


Rerosiican Simpiicity.—A story is related 
of an old Dutch merchant of Amsterdam, 
who, having amassed a fortune in trade, 
determined to spend the remmant of his life in 
the quiet seclusion of his country house. Be 
fore taking leave of his city frieuds he ‘uvited 
them to dine with him. The guests, on arriving 
at bis realdence, were surprised to see the 
extraordinary preparations that had been 
made for their reception. On a plain 
oak table covered with a blue cloth were 
some wooden plates, spoons and drinking 
vessels. Presently two old seamen brought ix 
dishes containing herrings—-some fresh, others 
salted or dried, Of these the guests were in- 
vited to partake; but it was clear they had 

isthe appetite for such poor fare, and with 
considerable impatience they awaited the | 
second course, which consisted of ‘salt beef 
and greens, This also, when brought in, they 
did not seem to relish. At last the blue cloth 
wae removed, and one of fine width damask 
substituted; aud the gueste were agreeably 
surprised to see a number of servanis in gor- 
geous liveries euter with the third course, 
which consisted of everything necessary to 
form a most sumptuous banquet, The master 
of the house ther addressed his friends in the 
following terms: “Such, gen‘lemen, has been 
the progress of our republic. We began with 
strict frugality, by meant of which we became 
wealthy; avd we end with luxury, which will 
beget poverty. We should, therefore, be satis- 





fied with our beef and greens, that we may not 
have to returg to our herrings,” 
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FACETIA. 


Frenp: “And are you now out of danger }” 
Convalescent: “No; the doctor says he will pay 
me two or three more visits,” 

Sus (dreamily): “Only fancy! A month 
frou to-day we aball be married.” He (ahbeently): 
* Well, let’s be happy while we can.” 


Miss Passes: “I would never, never 
with o youog man.” Miss Caustique: ‘Of 
course, you choose someone near your own 
age!” bs 

“T wave told you again and again, Fannie, not 
to speak when older persons were talking, but 
wait until they stop.” “I’ve tried that already, 
mamma, They never stop.” 

Frmst Buretar: “Got your chloroform 
ready?” Second burglar: ‘Yeu, Dose the old 
man first, [suppose “Not on your life. The 
baby firet.” 

“Toe greatest pleasure of my life I get from 
oy music,” said:she. “ Whata great advantage 
you have over your, neighbours,” replied the 
unfeeling brute. 

‘“‘Henpert! Herbert! here’s one of those 
dreadful steam launches rounding the bend, 
How shall I steer?” " Try and hit it, mother— 
try and hit it.” 

He: “Even the undertaker was overcome 
with grief.” She: ‘‘ Was hea relative?” He: 
“No; but the deceased was the only doctor in 
the town,” 

‘I must forbid you all mental work,” said the 
doctor to a poet who had come to him for advice. 
“But, doctor, you will leb me write on my 
poems?” “Of course!” said the doctor, 

“| 7pink Harry Donough is just as nice as he 
can be,” said Miss Betty. ‘“ Well, I think he’s 
just horrid,” replied Mies Nettie, ‘‘So do J, but 
he can’t help it,” rejoined Betty. 

‘I'm sorry, ma’am,” said the early spring 
tramp, ‘bub my indisposition won't permit me 
to chop up firewood.” “What ie the nature of 
your indisposition?” “It’s an indisposition to 
chop wood, ma’arma,” 

Epimor: “ You'll have to go, Mr. Liner. Your 
work on that case was nob at all satisfactory.” 
Reporter: “I did the best I could, sir.” Editor : 
“The best you could! Why, the detectives 
found out all about it before you did !” 

“You don’t have a professional poet in your 
rystem of government,” remarked the Englisle 
statesman te Emperor William, “No,” was the 
reply. “ When I want anything done well I do 
ip myself,” 

“Sue is that stingy,” ssid Bridget to ber 
visitor, “if I wrap up the least bit of tay for th’ 
folks at home, sure she misses it at once,” 
Foy,” asked the visitor, “don’t ye take it ont 
the bottom av the tin?” 

Otp Gryttewan; “Ah, Mrs, Brown-Smith, 
did you keep a diary during your visit to the 
country?” Mrs, Brown-Smith, indignantly: ‘*No, 
sir, L didn’t. The family bought milk from the 
neighbours,” 

Mortuen of the Only Baby on earth : “ Aren’t 
you going to kies him, George?’’ Brother of 
the Mother, &c,: “ Why not stick a pin in him ? 
Hell how! just as loud for that as he would for 
me kissing hina.” 

“ Avver that,” remarked the brainless youth, 
who had been telling an inane ghost story, “ m 
mind was a blank.” ‘That accounts for it,” 
commented a sharp young woman. And there 
Was an interregnum of profound silence. 

“ ADA, dearest Ada, will you be mine?" “ Oh, 
Charles, this is so unexpected! You must give 
me alittle time.” “How long, darling?” “ Oh, 
‘will just call mamma, She is waiting in the 
dex room,” : 

I M afraid,” said the young boarder, who is 
andidly critical, “that there is some foreign 
Pubstance in this butter,’’ “ Certainly,” ry d 
Mrs. Hashmore, “That remark shows you have 


the palate of a connoisseur. The coffee itself is 
im ported,” 


“Tr waa simply shocking, miss,” caid the 
lady’s-maid of the eminent actress, “ What was 
shocking ?” “The impudent manner in which 
your diamonds were stolen last night.” Oh, 
wasit? I haven’t read the papers yet this 
morning,” 

Tus doctor was a great band-shaker—shutting 
down like a vice. One day he shook 9 boy’s 
hand and gave it an awful squeeze as he said : 
“ My little fellow, I you are pretty well to- 
day?” With tears in his eyes the boy answered : 
“T was till you shook hands with me,” 

Youna Moruer (display the baby): ‘Do 
sgh tap p—ypadeninr er, Mr, Oldboy ?” 

. Oidboy : “ Well, yes; there is a family re- 
semblance. Bat it isn’t striking enough to cause 
yeu agen And now he wonders why he is 
never there, 


Durina the war, a passing from cob to 
cot through the wards of a hospital, was shocked 
to hear one fellow laugh at her, She stopped. to 
reprove the wretched patient. “ Why, ma’am,” 
said he, “you have given me atract on the sin 
of dancing, when both legs have been shot off.” 

“Bur I don’t like Mr. Jones, mamma. Why, 
he can’t even pronounce the French names on a 
bill of fare. Now, Algy Dillwyn——” “Can 

ronounce more than he can pay for. My dear, 

have arrived at the age of reason. Take the 
man who can pay for more than he can pro- 
nounce,” 

Miss Mongyeacs: “And what profession is 
your brother in, Lord Shortcash?” Lord Short- 
cash: “Oh, when Al on leaves Oxford I 
fancy he will take ers!” Miss Moneybage 
(surprised): “ Yes? Well, there are some nice 
gentlemen travelling for pa! Perhaps he'd take 
your brother.” 

“On, Mra, Rich, have you seen the lovely oil 
painting Mr. Cornice presented to my daughter $” 
"No, I have not. I did not know Mr. Cornice 
painted.” ‘Oh, most beautifully. He dashed 
off this painting for Amelia in half an hour. So 
clever—be’s an architect, you know, though he 
studied to be a sculpture.” 

Lrrtiz Dick: “* Mamma, that new doctor 
across the way asked me who was our family phy- 
sician.” Mamma: “Well, dear, we are never 
sick, thank Heaven, and we have not needed 
one.” The New Doctor (next day): “ Well, my 
little fellow, did you find out the name of your 
family physician?” Little Dick: ‘‘We don’ 
have one, and we are never sick,” 

A WasHINGTON newspaper woman went to a 
certain senator’s house, one night, on the occa- 
sion of a big reception. The first person she saw 
was the host lf. He asked her errand 
courteously. ‘‘I came to get the ladies’ gowns,” 
eaid she. The senator glanced into the great 
drawing-room at the dazzle and gleam of bare 
shoulders. “ Don’t you think they need all they 
have !” said he. 

A CERTAIN man hired a valet and the very next 
morning sent him to a cletet to fetch a pair of 
shoes. The valet returned presently with two 
thoes, “Stupid!” said the master, ‘' These 
are two rights.” The valet took the shoes and 
went back to the closet, After a few moments 
he came back with the eame shoes and said,— 
‘I’m sorry, sir, but the other pair in there are 
both lefts.” 

A boy, translating at eight in class, came across 
the p “ Calmezvous, monsieur.” He na- 
turally translated this by “ Calm yourself, sir.” 
The master said to him; '‘ Now, don’t you think 
this is a little stiff? Uouldn’t you give me 
something a little more colloquial! For in- 
atance, what would you say yourself in a like 
case?” The boy reflected a few seconds and 
said : ‘ Keep your hair on, old man,” 

© Hor soup ; 1d. per pint,” was printed on a 
label displayed in the window of a certain eating- 
house in the town of N-—-. A hungry locking 
individual entered and said: “ I'll have a pint of 
soup, please ; I hear a very good account of it.” 
“Yee, excellent this morning,” said the pro- 
prietor ; there has been a chicken through it,” 
Customer (after partaking of sorae of the soup) : 
**A chicken through it, eh ?. It smelis well, but 





he must have walked through on stilts.” 


Miss Erney: “I wonder if the tleman 
over there can hear me when I sing?” Maid: 
“Of course he can.%jHe is closing his window 
already,” 

Ir is told of a popular attorney that he re- 
cently called u another brother of the pro- 
feasion, .and as his opinion upon a certain 
point of law, The lawyer to whom the question 
was Sara ake tor’ whe ry vs + te 
generally get or what ow. 
Saieaaae teal half a crown from his pocket, 
handed it to the other, and cocily remarked, 
“ Tell me all you know, and give me the change.” 

** How fallacious some of these proverbs are !” 
remarked the sagacious man, “Take, for 
example, that one about there being nothing 
new under the sun.” ‘Is there anything really 
new!” said his wife. “Of course there ie. 
Don’t you read the papers? Don’t these X 
rays enable you to take a man and aee right 
through him!” ‘' Yes, William, dear,” she 
answered gently ; “but any woman could do 
that before X rays were even thought of.” 

Bauzao, one day, while lying awake in bed, 
saw a man enter his room cautiously, and attempt 
to pick the lock of his writing-desk. The rogue 
was not a little disconcerted ab deariug a loud 
laugh from the occupant of the apartment, whom 
he supposed to beagleep. ‘* Why do you laugh '” 
asked the thief. “I am laughing, my good 
fellow,” said Balzac, “to think what pains you 
are taking, and what risk you run, in hope of 
finding money by night in a desk where the law- 
ful owner cannot find any by day.” 

“THerg'’s nothing like advertising,” said the 
prosperous linendraper, solemn!y.. “ You’re right 
there,” nodded the tea-merchant with a snug 
balance at his banker’s, whovat next tohim, “I 
couldn’t geb on without it.” “Now, my wife, 
for instance,” wend on the linendraper, ‘had a 
queer experience the other day. She had lost a 
lace handkerchief—an heirloom—vyery valuable. 
She put an advertisement in the morning paper, 
and the very nexb day-——-” ‘Yes, the very 
next day-—~” “She found it in a drawer of 
her dreasing-table.”’ 

A memper of the military band at a certain 
barracks came to the surgeon recently with 4 
long face and a plaintive story about a sore 
throat. “ Sore throat—eh?"” said the surgeon, 
pleasantly ; “‘leb me see. Oh, thai’s not so bad. 
A slight irritation, nothing more, You'll be ail 
right in a day or two. I think you had better 
take no risk of renewing the trouble by using 
your throat, though, so I will recommend you for 
two weeks sick leave,” Armed with the surgeon's 
certificate, the bandsman obtained two weeks’ 
leave, The two weeks had just come to an end 
when hé met the surgeon on the parade-ground, 
The bandsman saluted. The surgeon recognised 
the face, and stopped. ‘ How's ithe throat }” 
he asked pleasantly. ‘It is quite well, sir,” was 
the reply. “That's good,” eaid the surgeon. 
“You can get back to your duty now without 
fear. By the way, what instrument do you 
handle in the band?”’ “The small drum, sir,” 
said the musician, 
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SOCIETY, 


Accorpina to some people the young Queen 
of the Netherlands is to be betrothed to her 
second cousin, Prince Sarnhard of Saxe-Welmar. 

Ir is aaid that the young Queen of Holland 
already gives promise of a remarkable talent for 
painting, and her mother, (he Queen-Regent, haa 
done all in her power to foster her young 
daughter's artistic tastes by placing her under 
‘he tuition of the best masters in Amsterdam. 

Hen Mavszsry is expected to return to Wind- 
soron June 23rd, to etay unti! the middle of 
July, when she will proceed to Osborne. The 
<Q.een is then expected to reside in the Isle. of 
Wight unti! August 24th, when the Court. will 
wemove to Balmoral until the middle of 
November. 

‘Tus Queen haa decided, if all be well, to be 
present ab the wedding of her beloved nd- 
daughter, Princess Maud of Wales, Her Majesty 
has not fixed the exact date, but it will probably 
take place on Tuesday, July 14th, Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby Fane will be director of the Royal 
Welding ceremonial, 

Auone the Sultan’s possessions there is a 
toilet table, the top of which is made of lapis 
Jezuli, and the feet of which are claw-shaped, the 
claws beiog made of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
and carbuncles, Big diamonds hang down from 
the top of the table, and along the edge of it 
there is @ deep frings of diamonds. 

Arrtn Princess Beatrice hag completed her 
‘fcure” at Kisaingen she will pay visits to the 
Mum preas Frederick at Cronberg, on the Taunus 
Hilla, to Count aud Countess von Erbach at 
Schloss Schiaberg, on the Bergstrasse, and to 
Princess Louis of Battenberg at the Chateau of 
Hoiligenburg, near Jugevheim. Princese Beatrice 
will retura to Huglaod in July, when the Queen 
goes to Osborne, and is to pass the autumn at 
Batmoral with Her Majesty. 

Tuere are but two European potentates who 
manage to get aloug without change of residence, 
These are the Pope of Rome and the Sultan of 
Turkey. The Sultan has never left Coustanti- 
nople alnce he ascended the throne in such tragic 
clreunstavess nineteen years ago, and his Holi- 
nevs ha’ remained within the precinets of the 
Vatican since the triple tiara was placed upon his 
head 

Or Queen Victoria’s daughters the eldest waa 
the only one to raake a grand match ; for though 
Peincess Alics espoused a man with expectations, 

hose were not realised till some eighteen 
wonths or so before her own death, Of Queen 
Victoria's granddaughters the youngest child of 
Princess Alice bas attained the highest political 
eminence, and is now quite the heroine of a fairy 
tale ; a Majesty of supreme rank, and with her 
older sisters as comparative nobodies in her 
pressnes, 

Tar Prince of Wales will go to Ascot “ pri- 
vately ’ this year, ia consequence of the Royal 
Family being in mourning, and none of the 
Princesess are to attend the meeting, The Queen 
has commanded that the Royal Stand is to be 
kept closed throughout the week, with all the 
vlinds drawdown, The Prince will go to the 
races each day from London, trayelliog by special 
rain from Paddington to Windsor, and driving 
0 the course through the Great Park. Of course 
thare will be ne house parties elther at Bagshot 
Park or at Cumberland Lodge, but. the Duke of 
York, the Duke of COambridge, and Prince 
Christian aud Prince Christian Victor will all 
proceed “ privataly’ to the races, 

Tar Dowsger Czaritea is very much beloved 
ettit by the Russian populace, and among many 
other atories told of her gooduess of heart {t is 
related that durfug the reign of Alexwnder IIL 
sh¢ one day entered her husband’s etady and 
aaw, lying on hie table, a document relating to a 
political prieoner, on the margin of which was 
written, ‘Pardon imposatble; to be sent to 
Wiberia."’ The Ccarites seized a pen and struck 
mb the semi-coloa after the word “impossible,” 
andi putitin after the word “pardon,” so that 
itread thus. “Pardon ; impossible to be sent 
to Siberia.”” And her husband lot it remain so. 


STATISTIOS. 


Tue oldest national fieg in the world is that 
of Denmark, which has been in use since the 
year 1219. - 

Topacco seeds are so minute ‘thad {t is said 
a thimbleful of them will furnish enough plants 
for an acre of ground. 

An ordinary tortoise lives from 100 to 150 
years. Instances are on record of some of 
them attaining ths age of 250 years, 

A coop railway engine will travel about 
1,000,000 miles before it wears out. However, 
the life of an engine depends as to its length 
upon the treatment it receives, With ordinary 
service it ought to last twelve years. 

An orange-tree will bear fruit until it ie 150 
years old; and there are recorded instances of 
orange-trees bearing fruft when 500 years old, 
In Malta and Naples 15,000 oranges have been 
picked from a ‘single tree, and one in the 
Sandwich Islands was estimated to bear 20,000, 
In two Inabances in Southern Europe 38,000 
were picked from one tree. : 





GEMS. 


It ia the way in which we employ odd 
minutes that counts for or against usin the ond. 

THe grandest and strongest natures are ever 
the calmest. A fiery restlesencss is the symbo! 
of frailties not yst outgrown. The repose of 
power is ita richest phase and its clearest testi- 
mony. 

THERE isno smal! art in taking things easy so 
long as we must suffer annoyances In this 
breathing world, saying as little as possible about 
them, and making no parade of our martyrdom, 
If making a fuss and rendering everyone else 
about us uncomfortable in any way abated the 
ills that flesh and spirit are heir to there would 
be some slight excuse for the folly aud selfish- 
nesa ; bub, since we cannot e spa tribulations of 
one kind or snother, fretting only aggravates 
them. Eitherlet us be silent and endure, or take 
arms against our woes, and, by contending, end 
them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Strawserzy Foay.—-Crush one quart of 
strawberries, add one cup sugar, and lst stand 
fora while ; beat the whites of two eggs to stif 
froth with two teaypoonfuls sugar, wie stir in the 
strawberries ; place on ice until ready to serve, 
— makes ® dainty desser), served with plain 
cake. 

Apricot Toast.—Slice dowz a milk roll about 
one-half an inch thick, and fry these slices in 
butter till of a golden brown ; meanwhile: turn 
the liquor from a can of tinned spricots into 
clean pan, add one otnce of powdered sugar and 
a wineglassful of sherry or liqueur, as you ‘please, 
Place a half apricot on each slice of fried toast, 
cup side uppermost, place a kernel in each cup, 
pour the syrup and #0 forth, which you show 
have boiled up, over the apricots and toast, place 
& teaspoonful of thick cream Into each apricot, 
and serve hot. 

Srurrep Banavas.—Peel the skin from’ oné 
side of large bananae, and with a teaspoon scoop 
out a furrow three-quarters of an inch deep. 
Chop fine some candied pineapplee and cherries ; 
mix with them granulated sugar and sherry 
wine. Put the mixturé fn the prepared bu 
heaping it up; place them in a baking-pan and 
baks in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, 
Serve them in the skins very hot and poura 
tablespoonful of crange juice over oach banang. 
For half a dozen bananas allow two ounces of 





| pineapple and the same ‘amount’ of cherries, four 
tableepoonfuls of sherry aud two of sugar. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Czar of Russia has two hobbies—the col 
lection of postage stamps and birds’ eggs. 

Turre is a shellfish in the Mediterranean 
which produces 8 good quality of silk, Fabrics 
have been manufactured from it, but only as 
curlosities. 

In tropical forests so large a proportion of the 
planta are of the sensitive variete that some 
times the path of a traveller may be traced by 
the wilted foliage, ; 


Lisnary students in Parie wear ‘ muzzles” 
when perusing old books fu the National Li- 
brary, “not because there is fear they will bite 
the old volumes, but to prevent the inhalation of 
the book microbes into thelr lungs.” 

In some of the cantons of Switzeriand all the 
dead, rich and poor slike, ara, buried at the ex- 
pense of the public, Government undertakers 
furnish everything gratnitously—the coffin, the 
vehicles, the grave, &c, 

A rongtGner has invented a telephonic gear 
that can be carried with ease on a soldier's baci, 
in lieu of the ordinary knapsack. It combines 
the indispensable qualities of simplicity, light. 
nessa, facility, and rapidity of installation, 

Tus Egyptians believed that the soul lived 
only as long ae the body endured ; hence their 
reason for embalming the body to make it last as 
long as possible, It is estimated that altogether 
there are four hundred million mummies in 
Egypt. 

One of the dangers of the cyclist haa been the 
liability to meet injury from behind. Now a 
bicycle mirror has been patented which will 
enable the rider to keep his eye on the road be 
hind him. This is really very important, for 
there is danger from that quarter a8 well as 
from in front of him, topoaly for the novice. 

Amone the numerous smperstitions of the 
Cossacks there fs none stro than the belief 
that they will enter heaven a better state if 
they are personally clean ab the time they are 
killed. Consequently, before an expected battle 
they perform their toilets with scrupulous care, 
dresi themselves in clean garmenta, and put on 
the best they have, 

Tue Amazon is in every respect but length the 
greatest river'in the world, At-many pointe in 
its lower cortree so vast fs ite width that one 


| shore is invisible from the other, the observer 
| @eeming to look out into ao rolling sea of turbid 


water, It has over 400 tributaries, great and 
small, which rise: in. so: many different climates 
that when one set is at flood height the others 
are abebb, and vice versé, 30 thad the bulk of 
the great river remains unchanged the whole 
year round. 

Braap is the most curious material out of 
which a clock has ever been constructed); “There 
was, and may etill be, in Milan a clock made of 
bread. The maker was @ native of Milan, who 
devoted three yesrs.of his time to the task. He 
was very poor, and being without meana to pur 
chase the riecessary metal for the making of a 
clock, he set apart regularly, a portion of hi 
bread each ing, the 


sofp part. To solidify 

dry th Shits poten Sina d bie in 
ey became an 

water. Tha clock was of, fair size and kept good 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


me 6 . 


Corn—The stati ps are of no value. 

DovatrvL,—You have been correctly informed. 

Dout.—The simpler the congratulations the better. 

Pancy——The 12th of November, 1823, came on Wed- 
nesday. 

Lequarmive Reapm-Such questions are mever 
answer ‘3 

One 1 Desraix.—Thore is nothing for it but to prac: 
tive patience, 

Tonoraxt.—The Registra, Probate Registry,Somerset 
House, London, W.C 

WoRRIrD panera & solution of carbolic acid, say 
half water and acid. 

Poor Mary Axw.—A genileman usually wears a 
signet ring on his finger. 

Canniz—lt is a ate whieh would be better 
arranged out of court if possible. 

Negvovs.—He has only to return thanks for the com- 
pliment paid hire by his father-in-law. 

Pos. —A small piece of oa 
steel trimmings cetioh these Hae 

Rot.—No British vein hav vetoed a Parliament- 
ary Bill during the last one hundred and eighty five 
years, 

Ravex Looxs.—Very little oll is used now ® for 
the hair. If employed at all it should be applied very 
sparingly. 

Mite. Wash it firet with hot water and then dash 
it well with ogld, to which a little toilet vinegar has 
been added. 

¥. 0.—You can make your own will, but you had 
better buy a proper form ata law stationer’ 8, and note 
the directions thereon. 

eB i great My ect re hy Leen 
exercise an repose, 60 as ure e high: possi © 
amount of body vigonr. 

Histony.—He did attempt to place his brother on the 
throne of 8 , but was driven out of the peninsuls 
ohiefly by the Brittsh Army under Wellington. 

UnsoPHIsTICATED,--As a rule, make mune B short, 
so that if you have proved - So visitor your 
hostess may regret you Lape not e it longer. 

, Pr — iver ta lasso owen of ee con- 
‘ees themselves a te nega or of 
vagaries and ecoentrici this Pn fe 
mysterious force. 


t away with 


DISTRESSED Salseneien: the dealer will be per- 
ectly justified in the goods. oy Re the money 
already paid will be Es paid for 
the use of the things. wig 


J. J.—Mix afx ounces ‘spirits Of walt and ball ounce 
powdered salt of lemons ; a little of. this mixture 
On the stains and rub well ‘@ oork until they dis- 
appear; then wash with cold water, 


WeatneR BRATEN.—Olive of] and line 
ie) vaue are good 


remedies for Some: t 
pepeten Fo obtained by xo aioth in water 
ch baking soda‘has been ved. 


oo UNTEER.--To remove stains ‘from scarlet cloth 
first brush the -soiled and be sure that’ all dust 
and dirt are removed, wet the stains with lemon 
juice, and rub well with a pleoe of scarlet cloth, 


Orrizen.—The Boers are descended fro 
note who left Prance under the rae gy of the Edict 


of Nantes, and from the-Hollanders Be ag rh a 


various times in search ch eth ond: 
Wee Wir housekeepers are et dis: 
or per ou should nob expest to d> au We aa the 


as sfound you. If you fail in 
acy and Tertaking, and 
thet w a yout ef again again until success 


4. B. 8.—Mix in ‘tick ‘wil faa and rpentine and 
De ant ‘sarnleh. it ia. beet 
to use free butter ae rub off the 

‘stain that remains with 6 little benrine ascl Congo 





Patriz,—Bread not be too old f ches, 
and if they are to be rolled the bread must sot be over 
Sw day old. A rolled sandwich must. usvall tied to 
te et gred for that por 
Partics, luncheons, vl ™ 
Brimsuxe.—The 
qeomnds to the eldest a0 Lo eh 
er, therm ‘ 
pisalt of them to the y dead tect tok 8 cee Sor) 
dehait ar; sone it desoends gh be ahcghses tan ofth he 
gre and to her i sons ‘ ” 


4 Miernasir 
telations are eviden ym 
What should be done, . You 
peak your hhaabasid 


bitterness and all manner of trouble. As the 
your patna pin co his f alsters as po yo 
ee asnts of = * life to his wife ‘ane 


a - 


will soften and fred ery mw ae 





NEXT WEEK 


Will be Commenced Two New Serial Stories 


A GREY DAWN 


VIVIEN'S. AWAKENING. 





es 


Pew wes te coe — pen that has been used until it 
appears to be 
over @ flame (a (sam. elight, ter for instance) for a quarter of a 
winute, and then dipping it into water, when it will be 
fit for use. A new age Neo ely Sy oa to write with 
may be made softer by heating i thus. 

Disuivsiowen.—I£ you cannot trust an associate it 
were better > Ebvo aecehin bode aie her in any rela- 
tion of life. An unreliable — is no ff companion 
under apy circumstances, regard WA the one you 
refer to, let her be made to understand that you have 
lost all confidence tu ber word, and no Jonger desire to 
be on intimate terms with ber. 


MUSINGS. 


Wuex our day of life is culing, 
dabd tue de tal Se ere > blend 
nd the 2 are 

tne twilight we 


8 rncllow glow, 


the aren of of the stream 
Over Mo ep our Boats har have wandered 
Often in our faney’s dr 


’ ee es thur, we hear the voices 


Who bave do preg ged wpe 
ve cone sorrow: 
And have reaclied the other shore 


Aes ai apentons tehigpr i 


Of the of the country 
» Whic. cuolh to one tome ter aye. 


Ae yr let o' the stv 
ten, o'e ver 


peed and tho 
our rest at last ; bid Wane | 


Jon be with you at evening, 
ea your beats sball be made glad.” 


ore, 
And they soothe our hearts like breezes 
Wattea from the heavenly shore. 


When our life's last ray is fading, 
wh we're marching down the vale 
v taf he at lrees a reel - is powing, 

here the boatm and pale, 

‘Waits to take us o’er Sten river, 
We sball crogs the chilly tide, 

a | aot reet with joy 0 our loved ones 

morrow’s side. 
W. BH. 


hte ya Com ee pine water add two onus 


or inko a of sugar. Boll half an 
a jar or tub with siloed te leragn 
and ana hast ones 

& cu 


ie sel 
of tartar. When nearly oold add 
“a oe vee, Let it work for two daya. 


Then 
bottle and cork, A preference is given to stone 


Vasury,—Yanity sometimes 
the my > gl ite [possessor makes of the 

odeaira scar eka sae persons are willing 

are 
if the object of it be . If one have the qualities 
of heart and mind which excite admiration we agree 
with you that it should be freely t , and that no 
one should be considered vain for accepting it. 

Tea Caxe.—One pound flonr, two eunces butter, ane 
ounce sugar, two ounces currants, Ay! breakiast cup 
sweet 5 two and a balf nalng powden, 

b the be ster in Shaking po r, sugar, 
ough, Divide 
d scone, 
on bake in a quic 
oven fifteer minutes. Then cu' say four or eight 


becomes insufferable by 
bestowed 


may be renewed by holding it | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ls 





the maker's name and fis date 
but there have been eueme excecd- 
the name of Stradivarius. 


Srrav.—Ii it is good 
ve it added value ; 
jy poor violins bearin caring 


The name and date alone do not make an instrument 
valuable, ie they may be 4 guarantee of tolerable 


workmanehi 


A, Gy tthe cinta’ wae orlginally a native of India, 
but now grows wild in the South of Hurope, by shady 
streams and in damp nee. In this country it 
) penne requires to be in ao hothouse. The 

owers are ae and of a Bright red; the bark is 
— ous, and is used in some parte of’ the world for 

estroying rats and mios. 


Reovtar Reavgr.— The best cure for moths fs plenty 
of fresh air ; where the insects have gathered in clothes 


hanging in a closed place it is necessary to bring out- 


the garments; go over them diligently in order to 

remove not only the insect itself but any eggs deposited 

upon the clothes, then to hang out the things in a 

brisk wind, and when they aro returned to the closet to 
—* camphor treel7 er not only among the 
othes but on the foor az w 


Amareur Coox.—You must take care vext time to 
have your oven cooler. Too ferce heat is eeupensies 
for your want of success. The professional cook wt 
tell you that the meringue should be spread lightly 
over the ple and pudding when it is nearly co 
should then be be lett in a slow oven for about a 
minutes. The profersional cook will also use 6 tala- 
mander to give the delicate brown tint that is the 
rye touch of the meringue. 


B.—Soak a half-pound of French all nig 


monk them until soft, and sweeten when a. te ber va 
mash them and remvve the stones. Beat toa very 
stiff froth the whites of six eggs and sweeten to taste, 


Turn the mixture into a deep dish an 
ten or fiteen minutes. It will puff up and must 
immediately, for it falls ae soon a4 cool, or it 
long, a eoft custard with the yoiks of 
the egg, serve ina » and pour some over each 


portion aa it is 


OLam.—Pour one pint of boiling water on one-third of 

cup latine ; afd the juice of one lemon and twe 

ula of sugar ; ” when nearly colc, strain; add the 

ites of three eggs bealen to a froth ; beat the whole 

er, pat in a mould, adding slices of banavas 

whiob have been carefully Toes and prepercd before- 

band; set it on the ice to cool. 

tof milk, two tablespoonfale of sugar, 

one teaspoon: of oorn starch ; flavour with vanilla or 

essence of lemon, ocol it, and pour thie custard around 
the mould of snow when it is served. 


Manze.inr.—Wash straw hats with soap and water to 
clean them, and they can be stiffened with gum arablo ; 
but of course they will require to be pressed. After the 
hate are washed rinse them in clean cold water and dry 
in the sun... To whiten them puta little sulphur in a 
box wet fire to it, haug the bonnets in, close the lid, 

J them to emoke ; or instead of using sulphur, 
alter the bats, dissolve one pen nyworth of 
oxalic im enough water to cover hats, woe 
they ore hala down with atick for five minutes or 60; 
then rinsé in clean water, and dry in the sir out of 


drop in the prunes, a spoonful st a time, beating 
doy 


gat 


z 
ie 


eun, 








Leer tle ew can be nd cdg A wird oe 
wor Three-haltpence W y;, or OOpY, 
One Silay soe and Rightpence. , 





Aut Bact <a Parts snd Vouumss are fu print, 
Booksellers, 


and may be bed of a2 
THT sonst ta oth, 


NOTIO“.—Part ae eta 
Tax INDEX ro Vor. LEVI. is Now Ready; Price Ore 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


ititehuntihinmata. 
Tux Lompox Rxapan, 884, Strand, W.G. 


[coe We cannot undertake to return rejected mann: 


To the three yolke of 
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SCRE RRR E REET EERE EEE ETS 


Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
upon the manufacturers of 


) " 
Sunlight 

the appointment of S Oap 
SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, 
in fact as the “best is the cheapest” nobody can afford not to 
use it. Washes clothes washes everything with less labour, 


greater comfort. Used all over the Civilized World. 


Whee EEA EEEE EASE E OEE 
: OGELER'S 
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by Special Royal Warrant, 
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CURATIVE COMPOUND 


CURES 


FTER all other compounds, syrups, elixirs, and 
doctors’ medicines have failed, here is one case 
among the thousands that have been cured of 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION and 


DYSPEPSIA. 


HAD suffered. terribly for more than five yoars witl 
nervous prostration and dyspepsia. I could not 
obtain relief er any benefit whatever. 1 have now, on the 
recommendation of my doctor, taken the contents of four 
bottles of Vogeler’s Curative Compound, and I am well 
and streng, can walk, eat and sleep. I believe I should 
now be dead if I had not taken this wonderful medicine, 
—Hewry Jaues, Aston, near Birmingham 


OGELER’S 
THEY WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, ARE EFFEGTIVE AND | 


























REQUIRE NO SKILL TO USE. MADE IN FIVE COLOURS, | CURATIVE COMPOUND 
12 CURLERS in BOX, free by post 8 stamps. | 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS AND FANCY DEALERS. | = 
SEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS now being sold by Drapers and others. 


The Genuine t r TRADE MARK on the right-hand corner of each label. here at 18.142. and 2s. 6d., 
riy Sold by medicine dealers everyw! at 1s. an or 
Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS sent by parc . — st by us on receipt of 14 or 30 penny stamps.— 


eler Co., 45 Farringdon Road, London. 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. The Charles A. Vogeler Co., g: 
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